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Declaration of Common Aims of the Inde- 
pendent Mid-European Nations 


N convention assembled at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Penn., United States of |) 
America, on October 26, 1918, we, representing together more than fifty million people || 


“constituting a chain of nations ‘lying between the Baltic, the Adriatic and the Black Seas, 
«comprising Czechoslovaks, Poles, Jugoslavs, Ukrainians, Uhro-Rusins, Lithuanians, 
Rumanians, Italian Irredentists, Unredeemed Greeks, Albanians, Zionists, and Armenians, | 
wholly or partly subject to alien dominion, deeply appreciating the aid and assistance given 
our peoples by the government and people of America and of the Entente Allies, on behalf of | 


ourselves and our brethren at home, do hereby solemnly declare that we place our all— | 


peoples and resources—at the disposal of our allies for use-against our common enemy, and } 
in order that the whole world may know what we deem are the essential and fundamental 
doctrines which shall be embodied in the constitutions hereafter adopted by the people of our 
respective independent nations, as well as the purposes which shall govern our common and 
united action, we accept and subscribe to the following as basic principles for all free peoples: 


1. That all governments derive their just power from the consent of the governed. 

2. That it is the inalienable right of every people to organize their own government on such prin- 
ciples and in such form as they believe will best promote their welfare, safety and happiness. 

3. That the free and natural development of the ideals of any state should be allowed to pur- 
sue their normal and unhindered course unless such course harms or threatens the common interest of 
all. 

4. That there should be no secret diplomacy, and all proposed treaties and agreements between na- 
tions should be made public—prior to their adoption and ratification. 

5. That we believe our peoples, have kindred ideals and purposes, should coordinate their efforts 
to insure the liberties of their individual nations for the furtherance of their common welfare, provided 
such a union contributes to the peace and welfare of the world. 

6. ‘That there should be formed a league of the nations of the world in a common and binding 
agreement for genuine and practical cooperation :to secure justice and therefore peace among nations. 


In the.course of our history, we have been subject to, and victims of aggressive and selfish 


nations and autocratic dynasties, and held in subjection by force of arms. 


We have suffered destruction of our cities, violation of our homes and lands, and we have 


maintained our ideals only by stealth, in spite of the tyranny of our oppressors. 
We have been deprived of proper representation and fair trial—we have been denied 


the right of free speech, and the right freely to assemble and petition for the redress of our © 


grievances—we have been denied free and friendly intercourse with our sister states, and our ; 


men have been impressed in war against their brothers and friends of kindred races. 

The signers of this declaration, and representatives of other independent peoples, who 
may subscribe their names hereunto, do hereby pledge on behalf of their respective nations, 
that they will unitedly strive to the end that these wrongs shall be righted, that the sufferings 
of the world war shall not have been in vain; and that the principles here set forth shall 


be incorporated in the organic laws of whate ver governments our respective peoples may 
hereafter establish. 


Signers: 
Thomas G. Masaryk Charles Thomazolli 
[prime minister of the Czechoslovak Republic] [representative of the Political Association of Italian sg 
T. M. Helinski redentists| 
[representative of the Polish National Department] Christos V ossilakaki 
Hinko Hinkovich [representative of the Central Committee of Unredeemed 
[representative of Jugoslav National Council] Greeks] 


Nicholas Ceglinsky 
[representative of the Ukrainian Federation] 
Gregory Zsatkovich 3 
[representative of the National Council of Uhro-Rusins] Ittamor Ben-Avi 


Christo A. Dako 


[representative of the Albanian National Council] 


Thomas Narushevitchins [representative of the Zionist Organization of America] — 
[representative of the Lithuanian National Council] G. Pasdermadjoin 
Capt. Vasile Stoica 


[representative of the Rumanian National League] Armenians] 


[special envoy of His Holiness The Catholicos of All 


| Mid-Europe 
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The New Declaration of Independence Under the Old Liberty 
4 Cupola 


‘ N the same room in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
in which John Hancock and his associates signed the 
American Declaration of Independence 142 years ago, 
representatives of twelve mid-European nations put 

‘their names to a second declaration last Saturday, a “declara- 
tion of common aims’ proclaiming their irrevocable hatred 
‘of the autocratic tyranny that had held them in subjection for 
centuries, and their belief in the principle that “all govern- 
ments derive their just power from the consent of the gov- 
-erned.” 
The occasion was one of extreme solemnity. To the 
minds of those who signed the document it was fraught with 
immense possibilities, not only to the future of mid-Europe 
but to the peace of the world for, in the words of one of 
em “‘so long as there is oppression in central Europe, the 
world will know no peace.” 

Sitting in the chair in which Hancock sat, with a fac-simile 

copy of the American declaration above him and with the 

new declaration resting on the table used by Hancock, Jef- 
ferson, Franklin and the others, Thomas G. Masaryk, prime 
minister of the Czechoslovak republic, was the first signer. 

On either side of him stood at attention a Czechoslovak sol- 

dier just arrived from Siberia, and on either side of these stood 

‘men holding the flags of the nations whose destinies were en- 

tering a new phase. As Masaryk affixed his signature to the 

paper some of those present reflected that not only was he 

Signing a document which ‘might become of great historical 

‘interest, but that ‘he, like John Adams, 

ad a “price” on his head, and that if he 

were to set foot in Bohemia he would 
doubtless be clapped into prison. 

_. As each representative stepped for- 

wa rd and took the gray-black quill tipped 

by a gold pen used in the signing, the 
audience showed its enthusiasm by pro- 
longed applause. This pen, together 

With the original signed copy of the 

declaration, will be permanently de- 

posited in Independence Hall. Other 
copies will subsequently be signed and 
sent to each of the nations represented. 

_ As a spectacle, the occasion presented 
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striking contrasts, of course, to the event that it had taken 
fora model. ‘The manuscript of the declaration had not been 
written out laboriously in long hand to be treasured by future 
generations for that alone but carried its message in the crisp 
lettering of a modern typewriter. ‘Those who signed it had 
not ridden to’ the place on horseback but had been brought 
by steam and electricity, so that the hitching posts to which 
Adams and the other American patriots tied their horses. stood 
unused just outside the windows. Cameras clicked as each 
name was signed. And within a few hours after the ceremony 
was completed, both the text of the declaration and the names 
of the signers had been put upon the cable for Europe, thence 


‘to be distributed by wireless to all the civilized world. 


Following the signing Professor Masaryk read the declara- 
tion to thousands of persons gathered in Independence Square. 
As he finished, a second Liberty Bell, cast in the model of 
the first and paid for by children of the oppressed nationali- 
ties in this country, rang out its twentieth century defiance to 
the autocracy of Austria-Hungary. 

‘The declaration is printed on the page opposite. In its 
final paragraph it expressly provides for the addition of other 
signatures. Among the peoples whose representatives may 
add their names to the list are Arabs, Letts, Esthonians and 
others. 

The signing of the document came at the close of a three- 
day conference called by the recently formed Democratic Mid- 
European Union, of which Professor Masaryk is chairman and 
an American, Herbert Adolphus Miller, 
is director. (See Professor Mlller’s 
article The Bulwark of Freedom in the 
Survey for October 5 and his second 
article on page 117 of this issue.) This 
conference did more than give a new 
setting and application to political con- 
cepts old in American history. Perhaps 
its most significant discussions touched 
on the possibility of an economic as well 
as a political alliance of the oppressed 
nationalities of Central Europe. The 
abolition of selfish or secret combinations 
in trade as well as in international rela- 
tions was dwelt upon as one of the 
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desirable objects of the union. The delegates listened with 
interest to statements that cooperative industry had increased 
50 per cent in England during the war, and that 70,000,000 
people were today being fed in Russia by cooperative societies 
instead of 40,000,000, as before the war. Henry L. Gantt, 
_efficiency expert, outlined the possibilities of an economic al- 
liance as a foundation for the union and was asked to become 
an adviser to it on that aspect of its future work. 

Other conclusions were tentatively adopted as a result of 
the conference. One of these is that in fixing the boundaries 
of nations, which are to be determined fundamentally along 
racial lines, absolutely free plebiscites must be assured. Coer- 
cion springing from any display of German, Austrian or 
Turkish force would be fatal, it was agreed. Captain Vasile 
Stoica, speaking for the Rumanians of Transylvania, Bukowina 
and other provinces dominated by Hungary, gave instances 
of coercion by infantry and cavalry at elections and said: 
“With such a system I would guarantee to make Phila- 
delphia vote to be annexed to Buda-Pesth.” The proposal 
that United States troops occupy the countries during the tak- 
ing of a plebiscite, and that United States commissioners count 
the votes, was applauded. 

Another conclusion was that since, no matter what care 
and justice are exercised in fixing the boundaries, more than 
one race will necessarily be included in every nation, the rights 
of the minority races shall be protected by international law. 
This, said Professor Masaryk, is the “most vital’ question 
before the union. Among the rights mentioned as necessary 
to be guaranteed to minority races were the right to speak 
their own languages, to vote as full citizens, to have schools 
in their own languages and to have courts that will adequately 
protect them. 
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A third conclusion was that as a part of the economic union, — 
each nation must be assured of access to the sea. Where all 
the coast is inhabited by one people, with another people back 
of it deprived of actual contact with the sea, the coast nation, 
it was held, must make its ports free to the-nation in the 
rear, without tariffs or other restrictions. 

The Jugoslav representative, Dr. Hinko Hinkovich, for- 
mally filed with the secretary the statement of his nation re- 
pudiating, as a basis for peace, all agreements at the London 
Convention of 1915, in which the Allies ceded to Italy, as 
an inducement for her to enter the war, certain lands re- 
garded by the Jugoslavs as belonging to them. A climax oc- 
curred in the discussions when representatives of the Jugoslavs 
protested against the distribution of territory in a map tha 
had been posted near the hall showing roughly the geographi 
boundaries of the various nations. Amity was restored when} 
it was explained that-this map had no standing in the confer- 
ence and when a resolution was passed declaring that the} 
conference had no official map of any kind. 
Nevertheless, T. M. Helinski, representing the Poles, pointed) 
out the necessity for some sort of map to educate the American 
public in regard to the location of the various peoples, their 
ignorance being, he said, astounding. Delegate Helinsk 
expressed some surprise, also, that the Jugoslavs and Italians 
should have referred to military considerations in establishing} 
a border, since, if the peace conference is to be what it is hoped} 
it will be, militaristic considerations will have no weight. 

Professor Masaryk concluded a summary of what had been 
accomplished by the conference with the statement that “the 
league of nations contemplated by President Wilson will be 
prepared for by the amity of all these nations whose libertie 
will be the best guarantee of peace.” 


CZECHOSLOVAK SOLDIERS SINGING 


“Because for the first time in three hundred years we are serving as soldiers in our own army, and not in the army of 
a hated master” 


HO or what is a Bohemian? Are the Bohe- 
mians a people, or does the term name by familiar 
implication a pleasant irresponsible kind of life 
see-sawing on the edge of the moral sanctions? 
“And now we find the word connected with this new nation 
‘of Czechoslovaks, which latter name no one dares to try to 
_ pronounce. 
_ It seems unfair, somehow, that such a handicap should rest 
upon a nation which is giving the world one of the most 
i eroic spectacles it has ever witnessed. For some months past 
a few thousand of its men have been making a march to the 
| sea which makes the retreat of Xenophon’s ten thousand seem 
a very mild expedition indeed; and there has been a stirring 
on all sides to realization of an epic endurance, a deep moral 
‘yitality in the national character of these people, which has 
"swept the war-jaded watchers away to a thrilled admiration 
of a force until now so little perceived as to be still almost 
| mysterious. ) 
The Czechoslovaks at pete are a people constituting some 
_ ten million allies of the Entente powers, thrust between Aus- 
_ tria and Germany. In that wedge the western end is held 
' by the Czechs, whose other name is “Bohemians.” The 
Slovaks form the eastern part of this newly emancipated na- 
n. Their name is the name of a particular people, and 
uld not be confused with the name “Slav,” which is a 
meric term covering many groups of which the Slovaks are 
ly one. It should be noted that the word “Czechoslovak” 
composed of two nouns, while “Jugoslav” consists of 
‘Jugo,” an adjective meaning “south,” and the race name, 
“Slav”; this designation includes Slovenians, Croatians, and 
Serbians. 

Some years ago, when I decided to study the Bohemians of 
icago as an academic problem, I went to the public library 
and drew all the books that had the word ““Bohemian’’ in their 
itles. Most of them turned out to be books of poetry dealing 
th the irresponsible life—what might be defined as the 
hbrow gypsy life. Just how this connotation fastened it- 
upon the word cannot perhaps be definitely learned. There 
several plausible explanations, of which the following is 


the “a of the Hussite wars, about 1430, all of Middle 
Western Europe, except for the Bohemians, was Roman 
lic. At this time gypsies from the southeast began to 
in Germany; they were much despised, and the name 
became a term of opprobrium which the Germans, 
their feelings against heretics, made synonymous with 
of the Bohemians.* This application held long after 
for it disappeared, and was revived for a new use by 
y allusion about the middle of the last century. The 
vord is derived from the German Béhmen, which is 
“Bohemia.” “Czech” is the name the Bohemians 
> in their own language, but they do not spell it that way. 
re Czechs, the Slavic race, and the Slavic language with its 
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The Rebirth of a Nation: The Czechoslovaks 
By Henry Adolphus Miller 


DIRECTOR OF THE DEMOCRATIC MID-EUROPEAN UNION 


sounds existed long before alphabets. “The alphabet was intro- 
duced among the Slavs by two missionaries, Cyril and Metho- 
dus, who brought the Greek form. The Greek or Cyril- 
lic notation was adopted by the Serbians, Bulgarians and Rus- 
sians; and since it had no letters appropriate for ‘certain 
existing sounds, these peoples introduced new characters to 
meet their phonetic necessities, so that in the Russian alphabet 
there are thirty-six letters. “The Croats, Bohemians, and Poles 
adopted the Latin alphabet; but since the latter had become 
standardized in Western Europe they could not make addi- 
tions to it, and therefore resorted to two different methods. 
The Poles made combinations of letters to which they gave 
sounds quite different from those current in Western Europe; 
for example, they use x frequently in combination, but with a 
sound quite strange to an Anglo-Saxon ear. The Bohemians 
met the same difficulty by the use of diacritical marks. Thus 
in their name they use an initial C; the Cz to which we in the 
West are now becoming accustomed is the usage popularized 
by an English newspaper, though this combination, unless it is 


explained, is as difficult as the other to pronounce, since it 


stands for a Polish sound. The French spelling Tcheque 
more nearly indicates the actual pronunciation of the word. 
Ch (pronounced like ch in “‘church’’) is better than Cz, but 
the final ch in “Czech”’ is like a gutteral &, or ch in the Scotch 
“Toch.” 

The first Bohemians came to America in colonial days, and 
some of them had a great deal of influence upon early Ameri- 
can history; but the mass of Bohemian immigration began 
shortly after 1848 and continued down into the ’90s. “There 
are at present in the United States, counting first and second 
generations, over half a million Bohemians. ‘Their largest 
center is Chicago, and there are large agricultural communi- 
ties in Texas, Nebraska, and Iowa, with smaller settlements in 
many states. ° The coming of the Bohemians in those years 
indicates that their migration was largely due to political 
causes. Emily Greene Balch relates that when a visitor from 
his native country said to one of the early Bohemian settlers 
in Texas, ““Why, Valentine, at home your pigs are housed bet- 
ter than you are here!” he replied:. “That is true, but I 
would rather live here in this log cabin than in a palace under 
the Austrian government.” 

The Bohemians are simply one illustration of a fact that 
has not been sufficiently taken into consideration, namely, that 
every immigrant group comes here equipped with distinctive 
attitudes and habits of mind, only through the understanding 
of which can the unusual things about them be explained. 


. There are several outstanding facts in Bohemian history which 


are reflected in every Bohemian community in the United 
States. The most interesting social manifestation among the 
Bohemians has been that of ‘‘free-thinking,” so called. It has 
made many religious people feel greatly disturbed; it has led 
missionary organizations sometimes to undertake very unwise 
methods of converting those whom they thought to be unfor- 
tunate atheists. This “free-thinking,’ however, has been of a 
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PREPARING FOR THE DAYS OF FREEDOM 


Bohemian girls from Chicago on the way to the great national 
sokol exhibition at Prague, Bohemia, nm 1912 


very sturdy sort; and whatever might be one’s attitude toward 
religious values, when one knew the history and saw the effi- 
ciency of the organizations through which this movement was 
promoted, one could but have very great respect for it. ‘To 
the free-thinker himself his negation was a rational attitude 
to which he had deliberately come. But this is not an ade- 
quate explanation. “The free-thinking movement in Bohemia 
can only be explained in connection with the burning of John 
Hus in the year 1415. Hus was a priest, a scholar, and a 
moral leader of more than ordinary ability. From the time of 
his martyrdom he has been the personification of Bohemian 
purposes. He made Bohemia Protestant a full century be- 
fore the time of Luther, although to the very end he insisted 
that he merely desired consistency and morality for the clergy. 
This, however, was not the only basis of his greatness. He 
had been rector of the university of Prague, founded in 1348, 
which developed such a strong nationalism that the German 
students who were there withdrew in a body in 1409 and 
founded the university of Leipsic. According to Count Liut- 
zow, “in Bohemia, whose inhabitants instinctively saw in Hus 
the greatest man of their race, he was from the first revered. 
Hus, the Bohemian patriot, is loved even by many of his coun- 
trymen who are devoted adherents of the Church of Rome.” 

Hus was burned at the stake by reason of an unfortunate 
alliance of the church with the Holy Roman Empire in an 
attempt to override the claim of the Bohemians to the right of 
directing their religious affairs according to their own national 
tradition. Thus in his death, which aroused violent anti-papal 
outbursts in Bohemia, he became a symbol of Bohemian na- 
tional freedom. Immediately following his martyrdom there 
broke out the Hussite wars, which lasted for many years; and 
the Bohemians became very conscious of the relation between 
their nationalistic and religious aspirations. 

In 1620, at the Battle of the White Mountains, near Prague, 
the Austrian government finally crushed Bohemian independ- 
ence. “The attempt was made not merely to remould and domi- 
nate the external life of the Bohemian people, but even to crush 
out its very soul. Not only so-called heretical works but 
every form of Bohemian literature was suppressed. One priest 
boasted of having destroyed 60,000 volumes. 

From that time down to the year 1918 the Bohemians have 
been a subject people. Since Hus was the standard-bearer of 
Bohemian nationality, while the Austrian government was 
linked with clericalism, Bohemians in America, finding them- 
selves free to believe as they wish, have formed their national 
organization upon an anti-church, if not anti-religious, basis, 
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with the result that half or more of the Bohemians in the 
United States have been in varying degrees free-thinkers. 
Practically all the rest, with more or less devoutness, are mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic church. A highly developed 
group of organizations, benevolent and cultural, have grown 
around this free-thought movement, and I have for years con- 
sidered it one of the most interesting and one of the most 
distinctive situations that I had come in contact with. It 
needed only history to explain it, and the events of the last 
year have shown that it has been, as a matter of fact, a de- 
velopment resulting from a national and not a religious move- 
ment. Within a few days after the United States declared | 
war on Austria-Hungary, a meeting was held by the Bohe- 
mians and Slovaks in Cleveland for the purpose of commemo-_ 
rating the event. All shades of opinion were represented, 
but the men who received the greatest applause were a Roman 
Catholic priest and the leader of the Socialists and there were 
other priests and several leading free-thinkers who spoke. As 
the priest said afterward, the Bohemians in these two camps 
had come to hate each other as much as either hated the 
Germans; but when the issue of freedom from Austrian con- 
trol became possible, these differences were immediately laid 
aside, and during the winter in Cleveland the Bohemian 
workers in the Red Cross organization met in alternate weeks 
in the parochial school and the free-thinkers’ hall, and the en- 
thusiasm of each for the other became most surprising to one 
who had known their relations a few months before. 


Bohemia a Country Rich in Schools 


ANOTHER fact of the Bohemian immigration which can only 
be explained by a knowledge of history is its very low rate of 
illiteracy ; among the Czechs who come to this country it is 
measurably lower than that among the Germans. One of 
the most influential contributors to educational method and 
theory in Bohemia was John Amos Comenius, or Komensky. 
He was exiled during the Thirty Years’ War and went to 
Germany, later to Sweden and England. He was at one 
time offered the presidency of Harvard College, but did not 
accept it. He originated many principles of the modern sys- 
tem of popular education. The traditions which gather around 
him make it inevitable that Bohemians should have a great 
respect for education. As one goes through villages in Bohe- 
mia, he is struck by the magnificence of the schoolhouses; and 
it is not at all strange that a very large majority of the offi- 
cers in the Czechoslovak army in Siberia are graduates of 
higher schools. 

The Slovaks come from Hungary, and although the region 
they occupy is contiguous to Bohemia, they have had no inde- 
pendent political territory for a thousand years; they have 
lived largely in the mountains and have preserved many of 
the old national customs and, it is said, a purity of language 
which the Bohemians have lost. The Slovaks have suffered 
greatly from the efforts of the Magyars to wipe out their 
nationality. ‘They have been forbidden the use of their own 
language, and have had priests imposed upon them who did 
not speak their tongue. They have been poor, but, unlike 
most of the nationalities of Europe, they beleng to several 
religious sects, of which the largest numerically is the Roman 
Catholic, though the Lutherans form an important minority. 
The Slovaks began coming to this country considerably later 
than the Bohemians; but they have come over in great num- 
bers in recent years. There are probably not more than 
three million of them in Slovakia, and at least half a million 
of them in the United States. Because of the methods pur- 
sued by the Magyars, which prohibited the Slovaks from 


uch larger percentage of illiteracy than the Bohemians, 
lough many of the most prominent leaders in Bohemian life 
a been Slovaks who came to Bohemia for education. Pro- 
or Masaryk himself-was born a Moravian Slovak. 

One interesting activity of the Czechs or Bohemians, as well 
as other Slavs, is represented in the athletic organizations 
led sokols. ‘These also have a distinctively nationalistic 
character. The organization as a national institution was 
unded by a professor of philosophy in 1862 for the very 
‘purpose of developing for the sokol in Bohemia a character 
at would make it a virile instrument for the nation and at 
same time would not seem to present opposition to the Aus- 
an government. In this nationalistic character it is quite 
ural that, among the Bohemians, free-thinking should have 
en one of the characteristics of the sokols, although discus- 
on of neither politics nor religion is allowed in them. They 
ave been the source of promoting excellent physical develop- 
ent and discipline, and most certainly account in a very large 
legree for the present efficiency of the Czechoslovak army. 
One may well wonder what is the relation between these 
igrants in America on the one hand and, on the other, the 
aies which they support and the movement in Europe. The 
zechoslovak National Council is a very good illustration. It 
s a combination of the Bohemian National Alliance, of which 
the Bohemian Catholic Alliance is a part, and the Slovak 
League. None of these was very vigorous until the outbreak 
f the war. It was my good fortune to be present at the 
Hotel Statler in Cleveland one Sunday in February, 1915, 
hen the National Bohemian Alliance was reconstituted, 
ith the definite purpose of raising money to support the work 
‘of Professor Masaryk in Europe, thus making possible what 
has culminated in the rebirth of the nation which died in 1620. 


_cans toward the country of their birth. 
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This alliance has raised many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, which have been used for promoting the cause of Bohe- 
mian liberation. The Slovak League and the Catholic Alli- 
ance had also been contributing, but last February these three 
groups, in a great meeting in which delegates from all over the 
country gathered in Chicago, organized into a common coun- 
cil with representatives from each of the three, and they 
constitute at present the American branch of the Czechoslovak 
National Council, with Professor Masaryk as president and 
General Stephanik, formerly of Paris, and now in Siberia, as 
vice-president of the de facto government. Most of the sup- 
porters of the movement are American citizens. ‘Their atti- 
tude toward the freedom of their ancestral land is simply 
more intense and more idealistic than that of other Ameri- 
It conflicts in no 
way with the common American life. ‘These people come 
here largely for freedom, and they more nearly fulfill the aims 
of America when they fight and sacrifice to make those who 
are near to them also free. 

Much favorable mention has lately been made of the gal- 
lant Czechoslovak army, especially the division operating in 
Siberia. The following description from the personal letter 
of an American citizen written recently from Vladivostok is 
vividly perceptive of the inter-current forces that now are gal- 
vanizing a complex group character: 


On the whole, they [the Czechs] are the most whole-hearted allies 
I ever saw. If they know you for an ally they will open their 
hearts to you and get you to hold their hand-grenades while they 
go in swimming. If you are a Boche they shoot you immediately 
and without malice. 

In my ignorance I thought that the Czechoslovaks were tarred 
with the same brush as the Russians. Never was there a bigger 
mistake! I have brothered with these chaps and I never saw a 
keener, cleaner crowd. Take a Yankee officer‘of the best type and 
give him a knowledge of four languages and something of the French 


JOHN AMOS KOMENSKY 


alertness, and train him under Prussian officers in the Austrian army, 
taking care not to cut out his humor or sense of decency; last of 
all, give him the most elaborately thought out system of physical 
gymnastics that has been evolved, and then oppress his beloved 
Bohemia, and you have a Czech officer. 


The Czechoslovak army in France received official recogni- 
tion with the presentation of their national colors to the 
regiments in Paris by President Poincaré on July 14 last. 
During the parade in Paris on that day, the Czechoslovak sol- 
diers attracted a great deal of attention by their singing. 
One of my former students, who is in the army there, wrote 
me of this singing, and said that the men of the Czechoslovak 
army also sang going and coming from drills. ‘‘At first,’’ he 
said, “it puzzled me, but now I understand. It is because 
for the first time in 300 years we are serving as soldiers in 
our own army, and not in the army of a hated master.” Re- 
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cruiting for this army is going on in America under the aus- 
pices of the Czechoslovak National Council, and there is a 
receiving camp at Stamford, Conn., from which the recruits 
are sent overseas. In little towns and large cities in all parts 
of the United States, you will find relatives of these men ex- 
pressing the same attitude, pouring out their money for the 
same cause and with the same joy. What could be more in 
harmony with the ideals with which America was born and 
the principles which President Wilson has been laying down 
for the guidance of the world than this concrete manifes- 


The Purpose of Reconstruction 
By Franklin K. Lane 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


O man knows where we are going after the war; 
what will be the nature of our new society, how 
new it will be. The imagination of the world is 
naturally challenged by the largeness of the op- 

portunity to put all things right. 

The one danger of any period of reconstruction is not the 
inventiveness of the human mind—throwing into the air for 
all men to gather by wireless new lines of thought, novel con- 
ceptions of society—the danger is in letting go the old before 
the new is tested. ‘The ship must not be allowed to drift. 
We must make sure that we have power to take us in the 
new direction before we let go the anchor. To reject tradi- 
tion, to despise the warnings of history and to be superior to 
the limitations of human nature, is to drive without a chart 
into a Saragossa Sea of water-logged uselessness. 

But the figure of steering a ship must not be carried too far. 
It has its limitations because man is a growth, not a machine. 
The captain of the ship knows his point of destination as well 
as his point of departure. ‘The statesman cannot know at 
what port he will arrive. His supreme duty- is to bring his 
ship safely into a harbor, with a crew that is not in mutiny 
and his hand on the wheel. ‘The state must be a “going con- 
cern.” 

To adapt ourselves to the conditions that will arise after 
the war will be a task that will also demand an ability to 
reject what is not needed or not fitted for utility under man’s 
advanced conception of himself. Revolutions come, radical 
departures of all kinds are taken, because of a too slothful 
appreciation of a change in the weather. The American 
people are not dangerous. They are really, I believe, the 
safest and sanest people on earth. There is no danger what- 
ever of their rushing headlong down a steep place into the 

1 Preface to a collection of papers on American Problems of Reconstruction, 
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tation of the reality of the impulse which is compelling the 
Czechoslovaks ? a 

The attitude of these men toward America and the prin= 
ciples for which she has come to stand in the world could: 
not be better illustrated than by the following story which has: 
come from the front. A soldier in the Czechoslovak army 
took from his pocket a tin box and, when asked what was in 
it, opened the lid and showed it full of dark earth. “This: 
soil,” he said, “is from Mount Vernon. I am taking it to 
sprinkle in Bohemia.” 7 


ea 


sea. Sometimes they may be a bit too logical and hence un- 
natural in their adherence to the Cromwellian philosophy of 
“thorough,” but no people have a more perfect sense of fair 
play or a keener sense of humor, and the reaction from these 
makes for steadiness, stability, wisdom, not passion. ‘This 
though is true, that their judgment must be respected, oa 
respected in time, if things are not to go further than they 
would wish themselves. And this lesson conservatives must 
learn: The sovereign citizen is here! i 

So far as plans for making over our industrial or financial 
or economic lives are concerned, the commonest schemes in- 
volve too great a risk of establishing bureaucracy. To avoid 
the setting up of such machinery, however, unless it is vitally 
necessary, indispensable, seems to me the part of wisdom. “The 
common impulse when in a tangle or a haze is to cry out, “Let 
us refer the whole business to a body of experts,’ which to 
be sure is the only way in which much of government can be 
handled. Yet experts, as all know, have the same capacity 
for imperialism, for cowardice, and for subserviency as all 
other men. They come to wish to exercise authority and have 
a tendency to exercise it ruthlessly if protected from public 
criticism. They are also as weak-kneed as men in. general 
before the hasty judgments and clamor of the multitude or 
the will of those who are politically powerful. 

This nation is ripe, not so much for any one change in its 
way of doing things as for an extension and a broadening of 
its own old way. A little Hawaiian girl told me in Hawaii 
that America was in the war to “help those who need help.” 
That is our spirit abroad (not pure altruism either), and it 
is the sound center of our system of government at home. 
We shall reconstruct, build anew for a broader democracy, 
in which men will learn more perfectly to work together, not 
for the making of a great state, on the contrary for the making 
of more self-owned and growing individuals. 


TO A REALIST 
By Elizabeth Hanly 


[528 is a prison, friend of mine, you say? 
+ No, nor a palace, but friend, yesterday 
Life was a little house but garnished fine and fair, 
Set by the wayside free to sun and air. 
The road was dusty, yea, but it was sweet; 
Checkered by sun and shade and safe for childish feet. 
Now swept by storm and gusts of bitter rain 


Dark is our road. 


It will be light again 


And God in His good time obliterate our pain. ) 


BOUT the year 1300 there was living in Normandy 
an “avocat royal” by the name of Pierre Dubois, 
who occupied his leisure hours in “caressing,” as 
his French commentator puts it, “vast projects of so- 

cial reform’—among them a scheme for international arbitra- 
tion as a means of establishing lasting peace among the states 
of Europe. Like Roger Bacon across the channel, he had no 
perceptible influence on his own period. The age of Dante 
had little use for original ideas, and criticism of existing insti- 
tutions was rare. Most of the men of that time who are ad- 
mired today received slight attention from their contempo- 
raries, and their writings—lost sight of for centuries—have 
een discovered and appreciated only within modern times. 

» Dubois wrote pamphlets, addressing them usually to the 

ss, and offering his services in helping to carry through the 

reforms he urged. But he seems never to have been taken 
ito the royal counsels, and he bitterly laments that he cannot 

Bt people to appreciate his ideas. He is persuaded that all 

ell is leagued against him and that the devil himself inter- 

eres to ruin all his plans. 

_ His own favorite among his works, the one which he 

“loved,” was a proposal of methods for shortening wars and 

legal suits. Simplification of the laws and improvement of 

Tegal procedure he recurs to in other writings. Another 

amphlet—the last one of which we know—was a defense of 

he amusements of chivalry, after tournaments and jousts had 

Geen forbidden by the pope. Others were concerned with the 
current controversy of Philip the Fair with Pope Boniface 

III, and one of these was written in the vulgar tongue. 

‘His most ambitious undertaking, however, and the one in 

yhich he develops his idea of a league of nations, was a plan 

for recovering the Holy Land from the “‘infidels,’”’ De Re- 
cuperatione Terre Sancte. Peace among the Christian na- 
ions of Europe he considered an essential condition, and not 

Merely a temporary harmony until the conquest should be 

ichieved, but a lasting peace. To insure perpetual peace among 

he western nations—federated in a sort of “United States” 
ander the leadership of the king of France—he proposes set- 
ing up a court for the arbitration of all differences. The 
burt is to be constituted afresh as to personnel on each oc- 
fasion, apparently, and is to consist of three ecclesiastical 
udges and three “others” on each side, with appeal to the 

. Reform of abuses in the church was another necessary 

inary to this enterprise. The worldly spirit of prelates, 

cupidity of the monks who squandered the goods intended 


d before there could be hope of success. To supply funds 
for the expedition and for the organization to be maintained 
in the Holy Land after its recovery, some of the objection- 
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Who Dreamed of a League of Nations Six 
Hundred Years Ago 


By Lilian Brandt 


able wealth of the Templars and Hospitalers and other orders 
might be confiscated. 

For the reconstruction and rehabilitation, as it would prob- 
ably now be called, of the Holy Land after its recovery it 
would be desirable to encourage emigration from Europe. 
Preachers everywhere would be asked to urge colonization; 
and bands of emigrants would be collected in each country 
and sent forward under chosen leaders. It would be im- 
portant to see that there should be an adequate supply of con- 
fessors, who understood all the languages in currency; also 
of doctors, and of faithful, experienced ‘“‘secretaries,’’ ac- 
quainted not only with the language of the Arabs, but also 
with their writings, and with the other dialects of the in- 
habitants. Schools should be established in the priories of the 
Holy Land, where girls as well as boys would be instructed, 
and where the curriculum would include military discipline 
for the strong and vocational training in the mechanical arts 
for the others. 

With all his fertility of imagination and capacity for con- 
structive suggestions, Dubois was still a child of the Middle 
Ages. His critical faculty is not roused by the current as- 
trological beliefs and he sees the past through the fables of 
miraculous deeds of dead heroes. He seeks to support his 
fragile visions of reform by citations from the authorities of 
the medieval universities—the Digest of the Roman law, the 
Canon of Church law, and the works of Aristotle. Ut ait 
philosophus punctuates his dissertations as thickly as if he were 
arguing for the established order of things instead of urging 
reforms and new “programs.” When effort after effort. fails 
to excite the enthusiasm he himself feels for a project, he does 
riot infer that his dreams may perhaps lack a certain practical 
quality, nor that his ideas perhaps seem utopian to the men 
of his time, but that the devil and all his hosts are conspiring 
against him. 

Towards the end of his life he seems to have entered the 
service of the Comtesse d’Artois, for an item in her accounts 
indicates that at Easter time, in the year 1314, she sent to 
Paris for ‘nine aunes of mottled cloth” for his livery. We 
may imagine him, therefore, spending his last years still “ca- 
ressing”’ his dreams in the leisure and tranquillity of such a po- 
sition, although after 1313 he is not known to have written 
anything more for the public. One of his pamphlets was 
printed for the first time in 1655, but it was not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century that scholars became in- 
terested in him and began to search for his writings. Since 
then his biography has been constructed bit by bit, chiefly 
from what he reveals in his own works, and he has come into 


the appreciation and sympathy which he sorely missed during 
his life. 


— 


AMERICA OVERSEAS 


——— A New Department 


GIVE AND TAKE 


Y THE TIME Americans in western Europe have 
been overwhelmed by the discovery that they are 
really very popular—more so at least than ever 
before—they are very apt, having, as even Kipling 

admits, a saving sense of humor, to bring themselves up with 
the cynical addition—and more popular than they ever will 
be again. 

Well, that depends precisely on whether we really have a 
sense of humor and proportion. ‘There is no danger surely 
that we shall ever wish to dim the fame of the armies of the 
nations with which we are associated. ‘There will be glory 
enough for all. It is not so certain that we may not fall 
into exaggeration and distortion when we come to the 
appraisal of our voluntary agencies for relief, education and 
public health. This danger, again, is not one of intention. 
It is rather inherent in the conditions under which funds are 
raised and workers recruited for these voluntary overseas 
activities. 

Huge sums must be raised, as compared with any previous 
educational or relief funds. The great ocean tonnage required 
for carrying supplies, the truckage and railway tonnage, the 
warehouses and manufacturing establishments, the agricultural 
machinery and household furniture, the sheer financial ex- 
penditure involved—all impress the imagination, and, unless 
they are careful, turn the heads of the orators and publicity 
bureaus charged with conveying these impressions to the home 
public. 

The workers actually in the field have plenty of correctives, 
and if the official spokesmen could rifle the mails and find out 
just what these field workers are saying in personal letters 
to their home folks, it would help them get the due sense of 
proportion into their “dope sheets” and appeals. These can- 
teen workers and searchers and delegates; recreation secre- 
taries, and especially assistant secretaries and helpers; doctors, 
nurses, and nurses’ aids—whether in the military service of 
the American and allied armies or engaged in helping civilian 
victims of the war—have only too abundant reminders of 
how little they do as compared with what needs to be done; 
how little as compared with what the people do for them- 
selves, collectively and individually. 

In France, for example, where the American effort takes 
on the most gigantic forms, daily creating new precedents and 
calling forth the ready official French appreciation, it is 
quite literally true, as Americans perhaps too often say merely 
from politeness, that we have far more to learn than to teach; 
that what we have to give is pitifully small in comparison with 
the needs created by the war—which is our war as much as it 
is theirs; that to feed the undernourished and stricken popula- 
tions we have less than the seven loaves and a few small 
fishes. We shall do well to realize what is often said, that 
we are not at all performing any great act of philanthropy, 
but that we are merely giving inadequate voluntary expres- 
sion to our alliance, as the armies are giving more adequate 
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official expression of it; that we are taking part in an inter 
allied humanitarian effort which in some limited sense fore= 
casts the coming society of nations on its unofficial side; thai 
we are in a sense creating iftérnational relationships, which 
must be founded on mutual respect and understanding, going 
on very often to lasting admiration and affection, but certainly 
excluding everything which smacks of national conceit or 
its more subtle—and more irritating—counterpart, a carefully 
concealed sense of superiority. 

No doubt the average American in France adnan an 
open window at night more than the average Frenchman, 
especially the average villager in whose home the average 
American may be billeted ; but the easy inference that therefore 
the American sanitary standards are higher and American 
bodies stronger and, by another easy transition, American 
minds more progressive and American prejudices less silly, is 
perhaps overloading the premise. a 


THE NEW MISSIONARIES ql 


fi 
E are in France primarily because it is on the way te 
the front. But France is not merely a base of military 
operations, a convenience, a series of harbors and train 
ing camps and replacement stations. We have gone there 
because we were called, but the voice we heard was not merely} 
that of the official communiqués of hard-pressed armies, 
or of state papers in which diplomats responded to oui 
request for a statement of war aims. We shall stay there 
until there is victory and a guarantee of lasting peace, but 
when we come out we shall leave there more than the graves 
of our soldiers and the memory of our deeds. 

We are not less than allies, but more. What binds us 
something more human and more personal than an alliance, 
more simple and elemental. We are not allies, but friends 
bound to each other not by accidental, changing, passing 
interests, but by friendship, sympathy, and a consciousness of 
kind such as has never been known before between 0 
nations of different language and different racial stock since 
international relations began. Henri Bergson is said to ha 
expressed it on his latest return to France by saying tha 
America feels towards France as France feels towards Joar 
of Arc. It is not understandings, but mutual understanding. 

a very different thing—that binds us in a lasting union. 

Far be it from economist or social worker to under-rate 
the importance of common material interests. A community 
of economic interest in fact exists. At the present moment we 
are almost as one people. Two per cent, 3 per cent, per- 
haps 5 per cent, of our immense population will actually be 
in France; their food, shelter and clothing, their transporta- 
tion, industrial life and military efficiency, their recreation, 
morals and health, all inextricably involved at every point 
with those of the French. An epidemic, a famine, high prices, 
low prices, prosperity, reverses—for all vicissitudes we are in 
the same boat. The flower of our manhood is there in 
glorious pledge, a hostage and at the same time a guarantee of 


| economic life and health. We have not merely identical 
“interests, but one and indivisible solidarity. 


That identity, that solidarity of interests, will not disappear , 


“when the war ends. Aside from our common financial 
| interests, aside from the importance of reestablishing national 
| credit and monetary systems in all allied countries after the 
war, aside from the direct obligations of an international 
| character which will remain after the war, the simple fact 
will be we shall have made such an investment in France, 
investment of life and limb, of good-will and affection, of 
| religion and education, of all the best we have to share, all 
| the best that is in us, that we shall not be satisfied if they 
| do not bring forth forever. We shall take no mortgage 
_and ask for no direct material return from the investment. 
The endowment need not be limited to a term of years, for it 
involves no control by a dead hand. Not a dead hand but a 
living spirit will keep alive the investment. 

France and America have need each of the other, as the 
ocean needs the land, as the morning needs the evening, and 
as science needs faith, each to supplement and complete the 
other, each in certain ways to interpenetrate the other, yielding 
_ treasures, exchanging wealth, standing in sturdy independence 
and self-respect, yet kindred, fused into a something larger, 
better, more beautiful than either—a democracy, a humanity, 
_a religious fellowship, a social solidarity, a conservation of the 
' past and a prophecy of the future, an alliance and a partner- 
ship, which shall be lasting because based on mutual needs and 
mutual understanding. 

The religious missionaries of several generations have been 
_ making investments in good-will supplementary to their 
evangelizing propaganda. Even when direct preaching has 
brought meager returns, the promotion of health, education 
and economic welfare has often brought quick recognition and 
response. ‘This older widespread mingling of human interests 
from the religious motive is finding its natural place in the 
new approach of the peoples to one another. It is the natural 
preparation for the new common life. The missionaries really 
know the people with whom they have worked for all these 
years, and nothing is more essential in the new era than accu- 
rate knowledge and verified impressions. 

We need to know Belgium, Italy and the Balkans, as we 
need to know France. We need to know Russia, Armenia, 
Palestine and China, not merely from official appeals in behalf 
of particular agencies, but with a geographical and historical 
background. We need to listen to Italians, Belgians, and 
Greeks, to Russians and Chinese, as they tell in their own 
person of their national needs and aspirations. We should 
be ready to receive gratefully, as we are always ready to give 
generously. We at home must follow America overseas with 
critical sympathy, with whole-hearted support, with full and 
discriminating understanding. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THE NEAR EAST 


HE October issue of the World Court is given over to a 
discussion of relief and reconstruction in the countries 
served by the American Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief, whose drive for $30,000,000 has been postponed until 
January, but which already in recent months has been obliged 
_ to extend its field of action. While no sympathetic listing of 
the pressing social and economic needs in which American phil- 
anthropy can and must take part is attempted, several of the 
contributors suggest the main lines along which the social 
forces directed from here can most add to the rehabilitation of 
those unfortunate countries when the pressing requirements 
for relief pure and simple have been met. 
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HEN EVELYN T. WALKER, formerly with the As- 

sociation for Improving the Condition of the Poor of 
New York city, now a Red Cross nurse in France, was about 
to leave Soulac-sur-Mer after having been there in an official 
capacity for nine days, the children (the Red Cross is taking 
care of 105 of them there, almost all orphaned by the war) 
lined up in ranks, and the oldest boy read the following 
speech: 


“Mademoiselle— 


“We have just heard that you are going to leave us. It is 
with eyes full of tears and broken hearts that we see you go. 
You have given us so much pleasure during your stay amongst 
us and we will never forget you. 

“We pray you to be our interpreter to the American Red 
Cross, to thank them for all they have done for us, poor or- 
phans of the war. 

“In closing we assure you that we shall never forget the 
valor of our fathers and of our Allies, the Americans. 

“Vive Amerique! Vive la France!” 


William H. Hall, of the Syrian Protestant College at Bei- 
rut, gives his reasons for believing that a great part of the 
area now included in the Turkish empire can be made agricul- 
turally one of the most fruitful regions of the earth. What is 
needed to bring out this potential wealth is the application of 
scientific—or at least moderately rnodern—methods of culti- 
vation and of stock improvement. As a first step, this in- 
volves the establishment of a government that ensures safety to 
property and person. 


Given a proper government there is needed above all instruction 
of the people in better methods of doing their work, demonstration 
farms, technical schools, village instruction by convincing experiment 
and illustrated lecture. These things may be done either by the 
government or by private philanthropy, and when accompanied by 
fair taxation and sympathetic encouragement they will meet a ready 
response on the part of the people. 


In other words, the chief task for a long time to come is 
not so very different from that pursued under somewhat dif- 
ferent circumstances, but with essentially the same aims and 
by the same means in our own South. ‘There is, however, the 
additional difficulty that the people of Asia Minor, naturally 
inclined to a roving pastoral life rather than the strengthening 
of home ties, have been uprooted still further by the war and 
the appalling cruelties committed by the Turks on the depend- 
ent races. How to bring back these scattered people and es- 
tablish them in communities and keep them there by the en- 
couragement of civic patriotism, is a formidable problem. Mr. 
Hall suggests that the people left behind are the best adapted 
to the work of reconstruction and that work especially with 
the women and children—in addition, of course, to the re- 
building and restocking of farms—will pay most rapidly at 
first for effort spent. 

Samuel T. Dutton, chairman of the Executive Committee 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief, suggests, more in detail, 
possible plans for rehabilitation through education. ‘The re- 
opening of the American colleges when stable government has 
been established and taking up the former educational activ- 
ities in the different Christian communities will, he says, “be 
an inadequate and feeble treatment of a great and pressing 
problem.” ‘There is, first of all, the tremendous problem of 
how to provide for the war orphans whose number cannot 
at present be fully estimated but must far exceed that of other 
belligerent countries. But, apart from this, there is not even 
the beginning of a democratic system of elementary education 
upon which any extension of American influences could build. 

Church and state must be separated and elementary educa- 
tion become a function of government. ‘“The new system 
should be built from the bottom upwards.” Unless the 
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people are able to do or at least start that building for them- 
selves, support their schools from taxes justly levied and keep 
them in touch with real needs, one judges from what he says, 
it would be difficult for American missionary effort to func- 
tion. Assuming an elementary school system thus provided 
for, however, opportunities for American agencies in voca- 
tional training, especially agricultural, in health instruction, 
in secondary education generally and in the training of teachers 
will be very great indeed. 


SPREADING THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND 
RECREATION CENTER 


M. GOETHE of Sacramento, Calif., whose series of 
e articles on Exporting the American Playground have 
been a feature of the Survey for the last two years, is endeav- 
oring to prepare public opinion to push American recreational 
and educational ideas overseas in. the period of reconstruction 
following the war. He has sent out a circular on the spread 
of the American playground centers as “‘caste-breakers” in 
Calcutta. Mr. Goethe writes: ‘ 


Ballighata playground represents an idea: an experiment in ex- 
porting the American playground. Its founders have a vision that, 
with the growth of this idea, there will be eventually a similar cen- 
ter, radiating American democracy, at the capital of every nation 
throughout the world. Such centers should command the very best 
American brains. It will pay America to lend her best. 


The counter influence of such centers upon American ideals will 
be powerful. We will not only export, we will import recreational 
ideas. Already California is testing out, in a practical way, the 
possibilities of importing. One of the best things evolved in Nordic 
European recreational experience is the nature-study-field excursion. 
This test of an importation and use of a recreational idea is being 
made by the California Nature Study League. While the experiment 
is less than two years old, it is showing unexpectedly favorable 
results. 


In a letter to editors and liberals throughout the country 
Mr. Goethe writes: 


Do you remember how a few idealists first talked of a league of 
nations; how it caught the imagination of Americans; how our edi- 
tors continued discussing it in short but persistently repeated edi- 
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torials; how most Europeans ridiculed it? Today the league, no ~ 
longer a mere vision, is fighting effectively, destroying Hohenzol- 
lernism. 


Out of its fights are emerging new democracies. President Wilson 
has pledged a free Poland. Congress, in recognizing the Czecho- 
slovaks provided for a resurrected Bohemia. Genera] Allenby’s 
victories mean a Zionist Palestine. Serbia should be the nucleus of 
Jugoslavia. A misguided Finland completes an almost unbroken 
chain of infant nations from the olive groves of Gethsemane, where 
suffered the Greatest Democrat of all, to the icebound regions, where 
the Lapps of northernmost Finland gaze at the midnight sun. Behind 
these, stretches mighty Russia. 


These peoples of these lands are emerging from a typical east 
European environment. Anyone who, before the war, had discussed 
American diplomacy with middle-European statesmen, knows how 
they failed to comprehend American democracy as expressed in our 
diplomacy. They said we had not annexed Mexico because we were 
decadent. We abandoned Cuba because too weak to hold it. As © 
for our return to China of that-part of the Boxer indemnity we con- — 
sidered unjust, that was only~to be explained by the word “insanity.” 
Is there not danger that such concepts may dominate in these new 
nations? Will they know our ideals only from what filters through 
Germanic borders? Do they not need to have, directly from America, 
a pure conception of American democracy? 


There is a practical way to give them our ideals. The short ac- — 
count of the successful experiment in British India is given in the 
attached slip. Ought it not be also attempted simultaneously with 
peace for the new democracies born of the war? 


If your reaction be favorable, will you not, with your ability to — 
mould public opinion, discuss its possibilities, criticize them per- 
sistently until America grasps them as it has grasped and made into : 
an actuality the concept of a league of nations? America must — 
glimpse the value of such centers at Warsaw, Belgrade, Prague, Mos- 
cow, Jerusalem before a move is made toward a definite organization 
to provide them. 


THE RED CROSS REORGANIZATION IN 
FRANCE 


SUPPLEMENT to the bulletin of the American Red 

Cross in France gives the details of the organization of 
the work which went into effect in Paris in late August. 
Although these are described merely as certain changes in the 
organization and the impression that it amounts to a complete 
reorganization has been deprecated, it appears nevertheless that 
tHe changes are very considerable. ‘They are of two kinds, 
geographical and functional. 

Geographically the administration has been decentralized 
by the creation of nine zones, which vary greatly in size; one, 
which has headquarters at Brest, includes four French civil 
departments, while that of which Bordeaux is the headquarters — 
includes sixteen. Each of these nine zones is in charge of a 
zone manager and it is understood that in each zone the 
manager is in complete charge of all Red Cross activities 
within the zone. The zone manager is provided with a staff 
similar to the operating staff of the commissioner for France 
at headquarters in Paris. “Thus each of the departments in 
the headquarters of the commissioner is, or may be, represented 
by a member of the staff in local headquarters of the zone 
managers. ‘These local representatives of the various services, 
like all others engaged in Red Cross activities within the zone, 
will be responsible to the zone manager. 

The well-known departments of military affairs and civil 
affairs are abolished both at headquarters and in the zones. 
Instead of the former there is to be a Department of Army 
and Navy Service which, however, will not be responsible 
for hospital administration; and instead of the latter there is 
to be a department of general relief, which includes practically 
only the work formerly done by the Bureau of Refugees and 
Relief. The Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Tubercu- 
losis, which had been attached to the Department of Civil 
Affairs, and the Bureau of Hospital Administration, formerly 
in the Department of Military Affairs, have been transferr 
together with the Bureau of Mutilés and the Nurses’ Bu 
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| to what is to be known as the Medical and Surgical Depart- 
ment. With the changes that have been made, the general 
organization includes the following: 


1. Department of Requirements, including supplies, transportation, 
personnel, construction, permits and passes, and manufacture. 

2.. Medical and Surgical Department, including Children’s Bureau, 
Bureau of Reconstruction and Re-education, and Nurses. 

3. Department of Medical Research and Intelligence. 

4. Department of Army and Navy Service, including canteens, 
home service, output service and army field service. 

5. Department of French Hospitals. 

6. Department of General Relief, including refugees, soldiers’ fam- 
ilies, war orphans and agriculture. 


Dr. Fred T. Murphy, of St. Louis, is appointed director 
of the Medical and Surgical Department, and Homer Folks, 
who has been director of the Department of Civil Relief, 
director of the Department of General Relief. Dr. Alexander 
Lambert becomes head of the Department of Medical 
Research. 

_ It is obvious that, however reluctant the authorities may 
be to admit it, or however little they may have intended it, 
the American Red Cross policy ingEurope is being radically 
changed. Work for civilf@hs is being relatively curtailed and 
work for the arm given right of way. 

It is reported also that the plan of assrmilated military rank 
has not worked satisfactorily and is likely to be radically 
changed either by giving regular army commissions, probably 
of lower rank, to the Red Cross or possibly by changing their 
status to that of civilians. 


IN FRANKLIN’S FOOTSTEPS 


E MUST GO BACK to the days of Benjamin Frank- 

lin for a figure comparable to that of Samuel Gompers 
on his wartime mission to England and France. It was one of 
Poor Richard’s sayings that if one ‘would have a thing well 
done, go; if not, send.” 

Last winter and spring Mr. Gompers sent, and the informa- 
tion brought back by the American labor mission which 
visited England at the expense of the British government, was 
of a distorted sort, both in fact and in prophecy. Their chair- 
man described Henderson and his group as defeatists and 
political parasites and what not. The committee’s report 
presented at St. Paul indicated that back of the ostensible issue 
of the inter-belligerent conference, the real crux of the diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that the British Labour Party is socialistic 
as well as trade union. The efforts of the American labor 
mission to wean it from its heresies failed; and a group of 
pro-war Socialists posted off, even without passports, co try 
their hand but with very similar results and very similar 
prophecies. 

' Then Mr. Gompers himself went. 

If, as it was freely circulated in the press, his mission was 
to bring back Henderson’s head on a platter, to help set up a 
trade union rival to the British Labour Party, to split off 
the great Trade Union Congress from the Labour Party in 
their joint war-aims program, and to set up a purely trade 
union inter-allied body to take the place of the Inter-Allied 
Socialist and Labour Conference through which the British 
labor leaders had achieved unity among all the great labor 
and socialist bodies back of the western front—if these things 
were the purposes of the trip, it was a complete failure. Mr. 
Gompers brought home two old silver plates, the gift of 
British labor, but Henderson’s head was on neither. ‘The 


separatist movement for a trade union party fizzled; the effort 
to have British labor recant on free trade failed ; and the inter- 
allied conference which Mr. Gompers attended in London was 
- the same conference, recalled, which had been held in Feb- 
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COMRADES IN THE BATTLE FOR RUSSIAN 


FREEDOM 


A group of American Red Cross Commissioners with members of 
the Kerensky government's Commission on Civic Education, taken 
in Petrograd in September, 1917: 

From left to right, sitting: Col. William Boyce Thompson, Mr. 
Lazaroff for years the principal medium between the revolutionary 
party and political exiles; Mme. Catherine Breshkovsky, 
now reported dead; standing: Nicholas Basil Tchaikovsky, lately 
head of the Government of the North which, according to the 
most recent dispatches, has fallen, and often referred to as the 
“grandfather” of the revolution; Maj. Frederick M. Corse, Victor 
Soskice, a son of Dr. David Soskice, for many years 
editor of Free Russia in London and Kerensky’s secretary up to 
the time of his fall; Col. Raymond Robins, Gen. K. L. Neslouk- 
hovsky, the first military chief to place his regiments at the disposal 
of the Duma 


ruary, which had been engineered by the British Labour Party 
and the British Trade Union Congress acting together, and 
which included labor and Socialist bodies. 

But in a larger and we hope finer sense, Mr. Gompers’ 
trip was a success. He was accompanied, among others, by 
John P. Frey, one of the sanest and most responsible labor 
leaders in America; true, a convinced opponent to socialism 
and to political action, but used to dealing with organized 


realities. And the British labor movement is an organized 
reality. Mr. Gompers and Mr. Frey were big enough to deal 


with it as it is and not as it had been painted. At the inter- 
allied meeting, New World labor joined with Old in reafirm- 
ing opposition in the ‘field) to Prussian militarism. Old 
World labor joined with new in reafirming belief in President 
Wilson’s fourteen points. Old World labor subscribed to the 
industrial charter offered by the American Federation of 
Labor. Old and new united in reafhrming American labor’s 
proposals as to labor representation at the time of settle- 
ment. When it came to the issue of the inter-belligerent 
conference, the two parted and went their ways, Mr. 
Gompers’ motion not to deal with enemy labor being over- 
whelmingly voted down. 

That question, after all, is one of tactics—tactics which may 
be rendered out of date if the present governmental exchanges 
result in early peace; but tactics whose influence in provoking 
democratic risings among the German and Austrian and 
Bulgarian workers only the future historian will be able ade- 
quately to appraise. 

So Mr. Gompers split with British labor on the subject of 
tactics, but joined with it on the broad program for an unim- 
perialistic peace which was common to both and to the Ameri- 
can President. 


MR. GOMPERS IN FRANCE 
WAS in Paris yesterday,” writes an American corres- 
pondent to the Survey, “and happened on a lunch with 
a couple of French C. G. T.’s” (C. G. T. are the initials of 
the Confederation General du Travail, the great trade union 
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body of France which has participated, along with the French 
Socialists of both groups in the inter-allied labor and Socialist 
conference in London.) ‘This correspondent goes on: 


Gompers has made an unexpectedly good impression on the 
C. G.T. They feel that he has progressed and that a bridge has been 
thrown across the chasm, and that they also can learn from him. 
Gompers has invited Jouhaux to go to America, and the latter is 
very anxious to go. It is regarded as a real opportunity to bring a 
very real Wilsonian in contact with the source of Wilsonism, 


The French working class was greatly impressed by Wilson’s last 
speech. The French bourgeois press printed the significant passages 
(to the effect that no government or group of governments could 
make the peace) in small type or not at all—emphasizing the bel- 
licose parts. L’Information Ouvrier Et Social prints much on 
Gompers this week, including his speech which the other papers 
didn’t print in toto. 

If you get a chance do urge Jouhaux’s coming in the Survey. It 
does not seem possible that his passport would be refused, given 
his strong attitude on national defense since the beginning. He has 
kept the whole C. G. T. together in spite of many divisive currents 
—had a new victory in August, in spite of difficulty; whereas the 
Socialists are torn asunder and in a parlous state. 


The coming of Jouhaux is surely to be desired in building 
up new understanding and fellowship between French and 
Americans. As a trade unionist he should be acceptable to 
the American Federation of Labor where a Socialist repre- 
sentative might not be. The only thing which will mar the 
stirring reception to be given to Mr. Gompers in Chicago on 
his return from abroad will be the fact that his coming and 
going as the responsible representative of American labor has 
not been matched by a corresponding interplay of responsible 
Allied labor leadership—either of the political or industrial 
arms of the movement. For nine months now the coming 
of representatives of the British Labour Party and the British 
Trade Union Congress has been blocked. It may give the 
rank and file of the American labor movement a curious sen- 
sation that unspecified interests have been able to keep them 
immune from the virus of British working class democracy. 

Not the least graphic and appreciative of the French com- 
ment on Mr. Gompers in Paris is that of L’Opinion, which 
carried this sketch in its issue of September 28: 


A stocky little man of whom one forgets the height in seeing only 
the strong and whimsical face, the big nose, big lips, a complexion 
colored like a sun brick, a scalp almost bare with some few tufts of 
gray hair mixed with black threads. All at once this countenance 
appears illuminated, animated as it is incessantly by his astonishing 
bright eyes in which sparkling gold and green appear. ‘These chang- 
ing eyes which brighten and darken turn themselves directly to you 
in inquiry and conquest. The first impression is one of mobility, of 
force and almost as much of charm.’ It is one of the faces whose 
modeling and expression tempt a painter... . 


Samuel Gompers is not merely an orator with a magic voice. 
From the first meeting, his personality strikes you and impresses 
itself on you. Still less can we define it in a formula such as an 
American proposed to me: “‘He reminds me absolutely of a Scotch 
Calvinist preacher.” 


We see him seated in an armchair with a big cigar in his hand 
patiently lending an ear to the questions of an interviewer. From 
politeness he has put a French rose which someone has offered him 
in his buttonhole. He listens—this orator is a singularly good lis- 
tener—he makes you repeat, put your question more precisely. He 
is no hurry to reply; prudence is his first virtue. 


However sure his thought may be, he seeks a form that will express 
it better. He foresees and obviates any interpretation which will 
misrepresent it. He proceeds step by step. With a definite char- 
acter, with an emphasis of the voice he impresses the idea, the fact 
to which he wishes to draw attention. His hand is nervous, under- 
scored by a sober gesture. For him there is no question of leaving 
to the many chances which a lack of precision has in store for those 
who leave to developments the trouble of working out their precise 
thought. This prudence is a sort of honesty, a feeling of responsi- 
bility. If he measures his words it is because he knows that every 
word is an act. 


Samuel Gompers has both the inclination and the gift for action 
and, what is not always reconcilable, he is a strong man: “I am 
proud to live in an epoch in which action is everything, in which 
there is not a thought, a passing impulse but which can and must 
be translated by an act.” And he adds: “I am proud to live in an 
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epoch in which if the young men of 20 have the maturity of those 
of 30, those of 60 have the energy of those of 40.” | 


Energy and vitality which abound in the man create his conyic- 
tions. The conception which Gompers has of democracy is that of 
an extremely mobile society, in which liberty has the first place, in 
which liberty permits every personality to come to birth, to be 
formed, to assert itself frankly in complete freedom of movements: 
“We wish to be masters of our destinies and that everyone in the 
universe shall have the possibility of living his whole life. We wish 
to have the right to make mistakes, to commit errors, provided that 
the opportunity is given us to express ourselves. ‘This is the priy- 
ilege of democracy.” 

A strong personality, he feels no distrust for other individualities ; 
on the contrary, he thinks that the desires of the masses cannot ex- 
press themselves through persons whose action is embarrassed by 
shibboleths and traditions of party, and that their interests will be bet- 
ter defended than they are by energetic and independent men capable ~ 
of listening to reason, but of holding their own against caprice. He 
believes that the great force operating in the world is that of bodies 
of free men animated by the same spirit, closely linked together by 
mutual esteem and sympathetic reciprocity. In accordance with cer- 
tain essential principles of action, they are always ready to renew* 
their agreement by amicable discussions and to recast every day, if 
necessary, their action. . 


THE MAN THE BOYS CALL “ROSY” 


SPECIALLY commissioned by the secretary of war for 

unique personal service among soldiers at the front, 
Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, has had unusual opportunities 
to elicit the reactions from the men to the after-war issues 
which he presented to them individually and to smaller and 
larger groups. SuRvEy readers are privileged to share with 
his family excerpts from letters written to the home circle, 
which are all the more interesting because so conversational 
and personal in giving little glimpses of incidents and impres- 
sions to the family group. ‘ 

Better, however, than anything he could have written as in- 
troductory to these insights is the impression which a young 
officer casually caught of Mr. Rosenwald in the very act of 
fulfilling his mission with a group of soldiers. It comes to us 
through the officer’s father, to whom it was sent when Mr. 
Rosenwald was discovered by the son to be his father’s friend: 


After luncheon I dropped into the Y. M. where there was a lec- 
ture going on and the place was packed. The enthusiastic cheering, 
whistling and clapping aroused my curiosity, and I knew it must 
be something worth while to stir the fellows up so. I wedged in 
at the back of the hall. The speaker was a short, heavy man of 
middle age, and he was in officer’s uniform. He had iron gray hair, 
a ruddy face; a little flushed because of the effort to make himself 
heard over the whole assembly, and perhaps due also in part to 
the enthusiasm with which his remarks were received by the boys. 


As I listened I was soon deeply impressed by what he was say- 
ing. He was an artist in touching just the right chord in the fel- 
lows, and he talked in such a personal way and so whole-heartedly 
mixing in a few good stories now and then, that he took the boys 
by storm. I turned to a mechanic next to me and said, “Who is he?” 

“Damn fine; the fellows call him ‘Rosy.” He is a big bug from 
Chicago on the National Defense. He is certainly damn good.” 

I stayed through to the end and joined in the three big cheers 
that were given him, It is the first time a speaker has been cheered 
in this camp since I’ve been here. 


A long line formed to shake hands with him. I wouldn’t resist 
the temptation to fall in line with the rest, and as I stepped up, he 
gave me a big hug and turning to the assembled group he said, “I 
know this boy’s dad and mother, his sister and his kid brother. 
I tell you there is no finer stuff in this world than this right here 
under my arm.” I was a trifle embarrassed, but not so much so 
because they all knew he was a trifle optimistic after the big demon- 
stration he had just received. We had a pleasant chat and I soon 
found him to be Mr. Rosenwald that father knows and told us so 
much about. I was keen to take him for an airplane ride, he was such 
a good sport. I went to see the officer in charge of training to get 
permission, but when he learned he was a civilian, he said that 
Pershing had issued orders forbidding it. 


Here are the excerpts from Mr .Rosenwald’s letters taken 
at random and just as they came along in the few family 
letters: 


I saw my first sign of war aside from men in uniform. As soon 
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is we got outside of Paris there were transports or big auto trucks 
by the score loaded with men and materials. I think I saw a thou- 
sand in three days. Then every few moments we would pass a camp, 
|) French or American. Aeroplane hangars, ammunition places or 
ores, big guns and all along were German prisoners working on 
roads and in the fields. Every town we passed through had 
bers of American soldiers. They were also all along the road 
ng up telegraph lines, repairing roads, doing the hardest kind 
work or sitting around doing nothing—all appeared happy. 


I spent this evening at the Y. M. C. A. for enlisted men. They 
ave one for officers also. They had a good band concert, about 
fty pieces, and later a song leader got the men to sing. Afterward 
band was invited into a little room and had refreshments, to 
h I was invited, and made them a little talk, shaking hands with 
e of the men. The Jewish boys seem to mix splendidly, which 
I was delighted to find them doing. They say they receive every 
sonsideration from the Y. M. C. A. A room is provided for Friday 
evening services and a sign was up that such services would be held 
every Friday. 

I rode in a tank. It was quite an experience. They took me over 
0 e rough places and ditches. They are marvelous contrivances. 
hey run through the thickest kind of brush and over fair-sized 
trees, knocking them down and climbing over the trunks and branches. 
Thousands of carrier pigeons are raised. They let some of them 
put to show us how they came back. They are the fastest and most 
‘reliable messengers. They are carried to the front in baskets. They 
will find their way hundreds of miles. 

_ We began to get into war-ridden zones, where the sides of the 
‘road were marked by temporary defense spots. There were shell 
holes in the ground. In a good-sized town every house was shattered 
and most of the buildings completely ruined. We saw two or three 
families who had come back to live in the midst of these broken 
stones, brick and mortar. A wagon was in the road with three 
American girls who were giving canned food and bread to these 
families. 

I spoke in the court of the staff quarters to about 1,500 men at 
-noon. In the evening I had two enormous audiences out in the open, 
one of 5,000 and later one of 7,000. At both I had attentive and en- 
thusiastic listeners. My efforts are well received and I feel repaid 
for making them, especially when I get a large group at once. A 
_ young fellow called to me while I was speaking in a hospital, “Say, 
mister, would you advise us to learn French when we will be in 
Germany so soon?” Another at the same place, when I told him I 
_had letters from various governors and senators which I would read 
if they wanted them, said, “Start the barrage.” They have wonder- 
‘ul spirits. Rarely'does a complaint come from a boy in a hospital. 

I was at one of the largest flying schools. I spoke there twice in 

_ the Y. M. huts. There are Red Cross women here who run the can- 
| teens, one for officers and one for privates. They work like Trojans, 
ait on the men at three meals a day, cook and keep the dining 
‘oom clean. When I returned from my last talk at 9:30 Pp. M. they 
were still cleaning up. 
Yesterday was a great day. I spoke at two hospitals, both in the 
_ course of construction and each designed for about 50,000 men. When 
you realize what a job it is to run a 200-bed hospital at a place where 
verything is available, this is a great achievement here where every- 
thing has to be transported miles and miles. I spoke twice at each 
lace. They were very grateful audiences. 


Such a day as I have had. I stood in the rain and spoke to the 
men at a large motor repair place, where several thousand men are 
employed. You should have seen that place. It is a marvelous de- 
velopment, all since May 1, with enormous steel and glass buildings 
ull of machinery and stock. What our people have accomplished in- 
dustrially beats anything which one could have dreamed of. 

I had two large outdoor crowds last evening. There were about 
4,000 at both places. I spoke in the streets of the two towns, with 
the French looking from every window and doorway, just as though 
they could understand. The kids were playing around my improvised 
tand, which was made of cartridge cases in one place and three 
empty boxes in the other. The treatment I received everywhere is 
royal. I couldn’t have believed it. Wherever I speak, the officers are 
ased and enthusiastic and say it does the men great good. 


I generally spend the last fifteen minutes to tell them what they 
must make of America when they return—a real nation, all belonging 
to one another. They are demonstrating in the army that men from all 
places have their faults and their virtues, but are all made of good 
tuff. It is the same way with nationalities. There should be no more 
rejudices 2 rape people from any country if they become Americans. 
_ speak of civic matters and politics. I often show them what a dis- 
(race it is to our country to treat the Negro as we do and not give 
im a square deal such as they like to have. I also tell them we 

it honor the men we elect to office and not suspect them of im- 

motives if they are trying to serve the state or nation. 


Mr. Rosenwald is also reported to have cheered the men 
much by dwelling upon the great industrial developments in 
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America which will follow the war and the opportunities that 
will be open when they return to share in them. ‘This per- 
sonal mission of the very human Chicago merchant is unique 
in having been conferred upon him alone and directly by the 
secretary of war, as well as in its purpose to hearten and in- 
spire the men while at the front and when they return to the 
citizenship of the homeland. 


THE CASE OF THE CHAPLAINS 


HE Federal Council of Churches has issued in its bulletin 

the report of the Rev. Charles §. Macfarland as the com- 
missioner sent to France on behalf of the council. Dr. Mac- 
farland seems to have been cordially received and to have 
had unusual opportunities of meeting important personages, 
including Marshal Foch, General Pershing, Premier Clemen- 
ceau, and the King of Belgium. His mission was especially to 
French Protestants, but he saw the armies at the front, the 
Y. M.C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the American Red Cross, the 
Salvation Army, the French Boy Scouts, and pretty much 
everything else worth seeing. 

Dr. Macfarland finds that there is a religious spirit in the 
French army. He thinks that his invitation from the French 
war office to visit the army as its guest was “a genuine acknowl- 
edgment of the place of religion in a war for ideals and that 
neither the French army nor the French people nor indeed 
the French government were without the sense and spirit of 
religion.” 

Of the Belgian army he says that “still less even, than the 
French army, have they had the support of those great institu- 
tions for moral and spiritual support which have followed our 
boys from their first day in camp. But they have not been 
left alone. Cardinal Mercier’s spirit has been abroad in their 
midst.” King Albert himself, Dr. Macfarland finds to be “‘a 
man of religious spirit and faith.”” His adjutant, his military 
adviser and right hand man who lives under the same roof, 
happens to be a Protestant and “‘a very earnest student of 
scriptures.’ There are only a few thousand Protestant 
soldiers in the Belgian army. ‘There are some Protestant 
chaplains, but the Y. M. C. A. has not yet found its way into 
the Belgian army. ‘There is danger that in the new relation- 
ships of friendship between the two greater nations, France 
and America, little Belgium and the days of 1914 may be 
forgotten. A Belgian national leader is quoted as saying: 
“We want in the days to come to reveal and express clearly 
to ourselves those ideals which have maintained us in war, 
and we must do it in the form of religion. We hope that 
America may help us in this as in other ways.” 

The inadequate number of chaplains in the United States 
army, their inadequate equipment and their lack of transpor- 
tation facilities, are emphasized by Dr. Macfarland. He 
reports a unanimous and positive demand among interested 
generals and chaplains for a distinct chaplains’ corps with 
rank and pay on an equality with the medical corps. ‘There is 
some difference of opinion as to whether the simple use of the 
cross or an additional insignia of rank is preferable. 

The chief difficulties, according to Dr. Macfarland, are 
encountered at ports of embarkation and in certain of the 
camps near the larger cities and towns. In many of these 
places “the situation is deplorable.” If public opinion in 
regard to these deplorable conditions can in any way contribute 
to their improvement it might be desirable for one who has 
had Dr. Macfarland’s exceptional opportunities for observa- 
tion to be more explicit. He thinks that chaplains and 
Y. M. C. A. are doing their part wisely and well in association 
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with the military authorities, but that it seems clear, “as we 
have realized in this country, that remedial and effective action 
must be secured through earnest cooperation between the 
military and civil authorities.” 

The commissioner has only praise for the Y. M. C. A., the 
American Red Cross, and the Salvation Army. Of the latter 
he heard hearty and glowing expressions of appreciation from 
both officers and soldiers of their unselfishness, bravery, and 
modest’ quiet efficiency, especially at critical moments under 
fire... 

A remarkable address from Bishop Brent, senior chaplain, 
Ge ET es Q., to the War Time Commission of the Churches, 


ends with these words: 


We beg of you to think only of one thing—the choicest manhood 
of our nation is in France or headed towards France,under the 
domination of the spirit of self-sacrifice. The strongest and best 
men in the ministry are not too good to serve them. It would be a 
crime to send weaklings or incompetents to so sublime and so difh- 
cult a task. Give us your best and give them promptly. 


TRANSPORTING SCHOOLS TO EUROPE 


F only a small part of the plans of the Army Educational 

Commission for transporting a large slice of America’s pub- 
lic school system to western Europe, to teach American soldiers 
what they would have learned if they had not gone abroad, 
and much more beside, is ultimately carried out, the achieve- 
ment will be of unimaginable value. ‘These plans actually 
stagger the mind. From the North Sea to the Swiss border, 
in England, in Italy—wherever American soldiers are or may 
be—this school system is to be erected. ‘The chairman of the 
commission, John Erskine, professor of English at Columbia 
University, has just returned from France, where he was 
able to tell accurately on how large a scale the plans can be 
carried out. He wants 2,000 teachers and administrators— 
wants them immediately. 

He is arranging for the purchase of eight million dollars’ 
worth of text-books, in special editions, to be sold to soldiers 
at cost. ‘The government will give a priority on white paper 
to the commission, so that these books may be rushed through 
the press. He is arranging for correspondence courses as a 
supplement to the class-room work. ‘The size of these ad- 
ministrative tasks gives some indication of the size of the 
educational plans themselves. 

The bulk of the new education will be carried on in 
France. ‘To show the parallel that will be carried out between 
the school system to be erected there and the one at home, 
France is being divided into eight administrative regions, 
which the commission is thinking of as states. Each region 
is to be divided into smaller districts, which are being thought 
of as counties. State and county superintendents are wanted 
from this country to administer the work in France; indeed, 
the whole 2,000 men being sought by Professor Erskine will 
be used chiefly in administrative jobs. “Teachers will come 
from the college graduates in the army, and some, doubtless, 
from the high schools in this country. 

The Y. M. C. A. in this country and the American Library 
Association are jointly supplying the money for this enter- 
prise. Of the estimated budget of $15,000,000, the Y. M. 
C. A. is to furnish $12,000,000, the American Library As- 
sociation the remainder. Classes will for the most part be 
located in Y. M. C. A. huts, though other buildings will be 
used where necessary. 

If it be objected that the American soldier abroad is over- 
worked and ought to be allowed to spend his few leisure hours 
reading entertaining stories and doing what he wants, the an- 
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swer comes from the soldier himself. Life for the soldier is 
not a constant succession of dashes over the top. Possibly 
four and certainly three out of every five of our men have n 
fought and will not fight. They are permanently engaged it 
vital service back of the lines, in construction work, in trans 
portation, in that whole array of tasks known as the “servic 
of supplies’”—tasks necessary to keep the minority of actu 
fighters ready and eager for battle. A story is told of 
regiment at Brest which hung out a service flag in honor 
one of its members who was sent 200 miles nearer the fron 
than the regiment had yet been. . 

These men' have time on their hands. They think. Th 
become bored and some of them worry over what they wi 
do when they return home:— More than that, they will hav 
still more time on their hands when an armistice comes an 
when demobilization begins. Then the motive of prepar: 
tion for war will have gone out of their lives. It is probable 
that many, if not most of our soldiers will be in France a year 
a year and a half, possibly two years after the rest of us r 
gard the war as closed. 

That light novels do not fully meet the soldiers’ needs ev 
now is shown by their own acts. Both the Y. M. C. 
and the American Library Association conduct a library se 
ice throughout France, and the former conducts a book orde 
and sales branch beside. During July and August the library 
association distributed 198,000 volumes, of which 163,0 
were text books wanted by soldiers. The Y. M. C. A. di 
tributed in the same period nearly 3,000,000 books and perioc 
cals; requests for fiction, whether from officer or soldier, we 
few in comparison with requests for more serious volumes 
Specific requests were received in a single week for books 
drug gardening, complete bookkeeping, plane and solid geom 
try, shorthand, bridge building, plane and spherical trigonome 
try, architectural gardening, forestry and algebra. “If we’ 
start a class in Sanscrit,” says Professor Erskine, “I beli 
the fellows would come and learn it.” 

These are some of the reasons why the Army. Education 
Commission is planning to erect a school system in Fran 
Another reason is that the government itself wants to ma 
it possible for American soldiers to come back to this count 
better off instead of worse off educationally than if they h 
not gone. The work is being planned in two parts. On 
comprises that which can be carried on during the war, the 
other that which can be carried on after the war. Military 
purposes will, of course, dominate the former; it cannot react 
the men at the very front. The four-fifths or pi 
back of the lines will, however, be within the scope of its bene 
fits. Army authorities themselves are said to see no reas: 
why these men can not give six or eight hours a day, if th 
desire, to the pursuit of their education. | 

Two hundred thousand soldiers are already studying Fren 
Thirty thousand are studying English. Among the other su 
jects that will be taught in the new curriculum are history 
geography, civics, mathematics, business and commerce, am 
banking and economics. Emphasis will perhaps be laid 
first on teaching the causes, purposes and progress of the war 
the history and ideals of the leading nations involved ane 
such other subjects as may be regarded as likely to make the 


? soldier fight with earnestness based on conviction. 


It is for the period when fighting shall have ceased, h 
ever, that the most thorough plans are being laid. In addé 
tion to the academic courses, which will be strengthened 
extended, intensive industrial and vocational instruction w 
be offered. It is the belief of the commission that hundreds 
thousands of young men were enlisted or drafted before 
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had learned trades. For these men the future presents serious 
problems. If the plans of the commission are fully carried out 


no soldier, it is hoped, will return to America without having 


been offered the opportunity to learn a trade. It is estimated 
that 30 or 40 per cent of American soldiers in Europe will be 
glad to accept this instruction. ‘The facilities for giving it 
will be literally abundant. Modern war creates its own in- 
dustrial workshops on a huge scale.. Western Europe is filled 
with repair shops, construction camps and plants for building 
all manner of machinery which, when war ceases, will be 
relieved of pressing demands. ‘These can be made to afford, 
it is believed, unparalleled facilities for vocational instruction. 

But that is not all. In France and Belgium the last sounds 
of the cannon will be quickly followed by those of the hammer 
,and the anvil. When fighting has actually ceased, American, 
English and French engineers will take the lead in reconstruct- 
ing these countries, in rebuilding bridges, railways, churches, 
whole cities, so that during much of the period of demobiliza- 
tion western Europe is likely to become a huge laboratory for 
vocational instruction. “The task of making this count in 
the education of American soldiers is one that the commission 
has set itself to solve. 

Attendance by soldiers upon all these classes will be volun- 
tary, except possibly for compulsory instruction in English for 
illiterates (the first draft caught many of these) and for sol- 
diers of foreign birth who cannot speak English. 

The Army Educational Commission consists of four promi- 
nent educators. Professor Erskine is chairman; Frank E. 
Spaulding, superintendent of schools of Cleveland and. the 
highest paid superintendent in the country, is the member in 
charge of the field staff and of the organization of general 
education below college grade; Kenyon L. Butterfield, presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Agricultural College, is the member in 
charge of vocational, commercial, trade and general technical 
education; and Algernon Coleman, professor of romance 
languages in the University of Chicago, is executive secre- 
tary. Professor George D. Strayer, president of the National 
Education Association and professor of educational adminis- 
tration at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, is the home 
director of the commission. The offices of the commission are 
in the Y. M. C. A. building at 347 Madison avenue, New 
York city. General Pershing appointed the commission after 
the names had been approved by an informal group of -educa- 


tors and the Y. M. C..A. 


THE CONFIDENTIAL EXCHANGE IN PARIS 


HE social service exchange has taken firm root in Paris 

and already rootlet feelers have made their way to Mar- 
seilles and Lyons and to one or two smaller cities. As with 
several other trans-Atlantic ideas, the French soil is showing 
itself wholly congenial. 
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Margaret Curtis, of Boston, who worked with an American 
relief fund in Paris for a year and a half before the American 
Red Cross was established there, had been a missionary for 
closer cooperation and interchange of information among 
French and Franco-American agencies. Abbé Viollet had 
been for years advocating such interchange and cooperation, 
and the monthly periodical Assistance Educative had also 
helped to prepare the way. Many enlightened workers in the 
field of social work, like Leon Bourgeois, Paul Strauss and 
Jules Siegfried, were naturally sympathetic. It remained only 
for Miss Curtis, in charge of American Red Cross work for 
the refugees in the Department of the Seine, to work out 
a practical plan and to secure the support of the key agencies 
and individuals. 

The committee created by the American Red Cross included 
among others M. Mesureur, director-general of the Assistance 
Publique, of Paris; M. Fliche, president of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul; M. Plantet, vice-president of the Office 
Central des Oeuvres Charitables; M. Fuster, secretary-general 
of the Institut d’Hygiéne Sociale, and Mlle. Gourlet, editor 
of Assistance Educative. 

The Red Cross undertook to meet all expenses until the end 
of the calendar year 1918. Emily W. Dinwiddie, of New 
York, was sent for to serve as director, and the enterprise was 
launched at a public meeting on May 10, attended by many of 
the local mayors of Paris and other officials and by repre- 
sentatives of the relief agencies. Abbé Viollet came back from 
the front on special permission to give a stirring address. Pro- 
fessor Fuster discussed the raison d’étre of the plan from the 
French point of view. Miss Curtis, however, was the authori- 
tative spokesman, not only on behalf of the American Red 
Cross, but on behalf of the American social service ex- 
changes. 

The Fichier Central really began work when it was estab- 
lished on July 1 in its present headquarters. In the month 
of July, 4,582 families were reported by eighteen agencies. Of 
these, only twenty-four were duplicates, all—it is amusing to 
notice—found in the lists submitted by the American agencies. 
In the cooperating organizations are several well-known pre- 
war agencies like the Société des Visiteuses and the Association 
Valentin Haity for the relief of the blind. War agencies like 
those for the protection of men discharged without a pension 
(réformés No. 2) and the Secours National are also in- 
cluded. 

Miss Dinwiddie sends word that, the museums being closed, 
it is becoming the popular amusement of the day to come in 
and see how the Fichier Central works. “The excellent staff 
of French workers and the well-equipped offices reflect credit 
on the founders and directors of the enterpise. As Mme. 
Siegfried, who is a member of the committee, says: Tour 
marche bien. 
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WHY THE SURVEY MISSED 
THE MAIL 


HE SURVEY, along with the 

other weeklies published in New 
York, took an enforced vacation last 
week on account of a strike of the cylin- 
der-press feeders. “The men went out on 
October 21 and tied up the presses for 
the entire week. This week an agree- 
ment was reached to leave the matter to 
the adjudication of the federal War La- 
bor Board and work was resumed on 
Tuesday morning after the board had 


issued a statement blaming the em- 
ployers for the occurrence of the 
strike. 


The controversy was over wages. In 
1917 the cylinder-press feeders were get- 
ting $18 a week. In October of that 
year the rate was raised to $22 and last 
June another raise brought it to $24. 
On October 1 the men requested an ad- 
vance to $30 a week. “This request went 
to the Printers’ League section of the 
Employing Printers’ Association, which 
referred the matter to its executive com- 
mittee. [he latter, appearing to fear 
that a strike was imminent, appealed to 
the federal War Labor Board to take 
jurisdiction. ‘This act, without consul- 
tation with the union, caused indigna- 
tion among the men and they walked 
out, charging the employers with vio- 
lating an agreement that requires all 
matters in controversy to be settled by 
arbitration. 

The employers, on the other hand, 
charged the union with breaking its con- 
tract by making a request for a wage in- 
crease in view of the fact that the agree- 
ment reached last June stipulated that 
the $24 rate was to remain in effect un- 
til March 1, 1919. A bitter controversy 
followed in which the printing press- 
men’s union took the side of the feeders 
and struck in sympathy, while George L. 
Berry, president of the International 
Pressmen’s Union, took the opposite po- 
sition. He charged the feeders with 
breaking their contract and without avail 
ordered them back to work. 

After urging the men to return to 
work, pending inquiry, the War Labor 
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Board began a hearing of the matter on 
Monday morning. At first inclined to 
question the jurisdiction of the board, 
the union officials were soon induced to 
enter into an agreement to abide by its 
decision. 

The following statement of the mat- 
ters in controversy was read for the 
Board by William H. Taft, joint chair- 


man: 


The important facts in controversy before 
us between the Printers’ League and Press 
Feeders’ Union 23 are these: 


A contract fixing wages was entered into 
by the employers and the men covering a 
period extending until October 1, 1919. ‘The 
change in the cost of living brought about 
by the war forced concessions by the em- 
ployers in which they granted two increases 
in wages. ‘These, in the opinion of the men, 
have not reached a figure sufficient for them 
to enjoy the comforts they should in view 
of existing conditions. They requested the 
employers to grant them an increase of $6 
per week, added to the $24 which they re- 
ceived under former concessions. 


Consenting in writing to a conference and 
in accordance with the terms of mediation 
and arbitration ofthe contract, before the 
appointed time for the conference, the em- 
ployers, expecting a strike, filed a complaint 
against the union, averring the men_ in- 
tended to strike, although they were bound 
by the contract, and asking mediation and 
arbitration of the board to secure their rights 
under the contract. 


The representative of the employers, who 
appeared before the board in Washington, 
was inquired of as to whether there was an 
arbitration clause in the contract, and he 
said there was. He was advised that in two 
cases already heard and decided by the 
board the board refused to take for its me- 
diation and arbitration differences the settle- 
ment of which by private arbitration was 
provided for in the contract between the 
parties. He was advised, therefore, that he 
was premature in his application. 


Subsequently, the board was informed of 
the strike of the men and took the step in 
its telegrams which the record shows. This 
action of the employers explains the present 
attitude of the parties and the present un- 
fortunate situation. 


The Press Feeders’ Union, through its 
president, has now agreed to submit the en- 
tire matter in controversy to the board and 
the board will accordingly assume juris- 
diction. 


UNIONIZING THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


HE nation-wide campaign for or- 

ganizing the steel workers, plans for 
which were laid at the St. Paul conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor last June, is fairly under way. Re- 
ports from Illinois and Indiana indi- 
cate that remarkable success is meeting 
the efforts of the organizers in those 
states where the campaign is being waged 
in the strongholds of the United States 


Steel Corporation, the traditional enemy 


of organized labor. 

Mass meetings recently held in Gary, 
Ind., and Joliet, Ill., have resulted in 
thousands of the employes of the cor- 
poration joining the various craft unions 
having jurisdiction. In Gary the or- 
ganizers claim that 9,000 members have 
been secured. “The Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel and ‘Tin 
Workers, only one of the several 
unions involved, has more than 1,000 
new members in Joliet. ‘There are re- 
ports of a rallying to the union standard 
in the South Works of the Illinois Steel 
Company, the Wisconsin Steel Com- 
pany, and other iron and steel plants in 
South Chicago, Indiana Harbor and 
elsewhere in the vicinity of Chicago. 

As a result of the action of the St. 
Paul convention, twenty-six international 
unions have combined under the direc- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor to conduct the organizing campaign 
in the steel industry. The plan followed 
is similar to that found so successful in 
organizing the Chicago stockyards. In 
that campaign every union having juris- 
diction over any of the stockyards em- 
ployes sent organizers to assist in the 
work, and the directing body was the 
stockyards council, a group representa- 
tive of all the unions involved. 

That campaign was confined almost 
entirely to a single locality. The steel 
campaign is country-wide and there has 
been formed the National Committee for 
Organizing Iron and Steel Workers. 
Samuel Gompers is chairman and the 
secretary is William Z. Foster, who was 
secretary of the stockyards council. 
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With the headquarters in Pittsburgh, 
the very heart of the non-union territory 
to be won, the committee is getting the 
campaign organized there and in va- 
rious centers such as Cleveland and 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Johnstown, Pa. 
Organizers are being assigned to the dif- 
ferent districts and local headquarters 
are being opened. As soon as the ban 
on public meetings of all sorts, on ac- 
count of the influenza epidemic, is raised, 
there will follow in all of these centers 
an active movement for organization, 
with mass meetings and propaganda in 
the newspapers and through pamphlets 
» and handbills. 

‘Meanwhile, entirely independently of 
these recent activities under the direc- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor, the several craft unions having 
jurisdiction in any department of the 
steel industry, have been steadily ‘at 
work for some time. The Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, which was defeated in the 
famous Homestead strike of 1892 and 

ater all but crushed by United States 
Steel Corporation, has today the largest 
membership in its history. In 1891, the 
year before the Homestead strike, Z was 
at the height of its power with 24,000 
members. In 1911 and 1912, its-mem- 
bership had dropped to a mere handful 

of 4,500. Today, there are close to 
30, 000 dues-paying members on the books 
‘at international headquarters, and more 
are constantly being added. 

_ The machinists are everywhere or- 
 ganizing with great rapidity. Three or 
four years ago they had a membership 
of 60,000; now they number over 200,- 
000. A Rinsiderable part of this in- 
srease is due to organization in the steel 
ills. In the plants of the Midvale 
teel Company and the Bethlehem Steel 
mpany they have been especially -suc- 
cessful. Other unions have been active 
and there are reports of organizing ac- 
| tivity at Steelton, Pa., at Pueblo, Colo., 
in the plant of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, and in the South. To 
the record of these organizing gains 
must be added the fact that both the 
“Midvale and the Bethlehem companies 
Bisve recognized the right of their em- 
oyes to bargain collectively, and have 
couraged the appointment of commit- 
for that purpose. 
It must not be supposed, however, 
that the organizing campaign is to be 
unopposed, much less approved by the 
eel companies. The bitter hostility of 
ears will not be worn down in a mo- 
‘ment. Already the opposition has made 
self felt in ways familiar to trade union 
anizers in hostile territory. Last 
ss organizers in ‘Waynesburg, Pa,, 
Ww arrested, held over night in jail 
and then compelled to leave. The may- 
r of McKeesport, Pa., drove organizers 
out of that city. In Bethlehem, where 
- mayor is a vice-president of the Beth- 
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QUESTIONS upon which the working wo- 


men of the different countries wish to express 
themselves 


The Universal Enforcement of the National Minimum 


As the efforts of individual nations to raise the standards of life for their own 
workers are perpetually hindered through trade competition of countries with lower 
standards, it is imperative that we establish the enforcement of a national minimum 
in all countries. 

We ask therefore that there be included in the treaty of peace to be signed at the 
close of the war, labor clauses to take effect within a given time, prescribing standards 
covering: 

Conditions of work; 

Hours of work; 

Wages; 

Social insurance; 

so that the workers may be insured such elementary rights as 
The eight-hour day; 
One day rest in seven; 
The abolition of night work for women; 
The abolition of child labor; 
A living wage; 
Equal opportunty for men and women in trade and technical training; 
Equal pay for equal work. 


The Organization of Demobilization 


A government that demands universal service from its citizens in time of war must 
provide universal employment at a living wage for its citizens in time of peace. 

We ask for the establishment in every country of a commission on demobilization, 
on which labor is fully represented by men and women, to formulate plans which will 
insure employment for all workers at standard rates of wages; that the army be not 
demobilized in greater ratio than industry can absorb; and that munition workers and 
other war-contract workers be considered equally with the soldiers and sailors in the 
plans for demobilization. 

We ask further that to crippled soldiers and sailors be afforded a just opportunity 
through education, allotment of public land (intelligently directed, as under the law 
of California), and other means, to reestablish their individual lives and homes. 


Control of Industry 


We ask that the principle of self-government in industry be established in all 
industry, both public and private. 


Political Democracy 


We urge the most modern methods of representation for the establishment and 
maintenance of political democracy. Further, that in order that women may enjoy a 
full genuine citizenship, they be accorded political, legal, social and industrial equality. 


Education and Democracy 


A democracy rests upon the intelligence of its citizenship. 
Because of this fact we recognize the need of a reorganization of education from 


the first grade to the universities. 

We maintain that a “standard of life” ought to mean the certainty of a high school 
education and the possibility of a university education. As a preliminary step we ask 
that compulsory education extend to sixteen years and compulsory part-time education 


extend to eighteen years. 


Social Standards 


We ask for the establishment of universal social standards; a single standard of 
morality; the protection of motherhood; and the guarantee to every child born the 
highest development, physical, mental and moral. 


lehem Steel Company, the chief of po- 
lice prevented the machinists from secur- 


ing a hall for a meeting. 


In Gary, Ind., the Tribune published 
an editorial covering the front page of 
the paper, that likened the organizers 
who were directing activities there to 
the Germans invading peaceful Belgium. 
“Is Gary,” it inquired, “to become the 
Belgium of America?” It predicted that 
the streets would run with blood. 


WOMEN WORKERS AFTER 
THE WAR 


HE executive board of the National 

Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, of which Mrs. Raymond Ro- 
bins is the president, has sent an invi- 
tation to the British Women’s Trade 
Union League and to the Federation of 
Women Workers asking them to join 
with them in calling together a confer- 
ence of working women in the Allied 
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“WHY NOT EQUAL PROTECTION?” 


. “An Appeal for Uniform Labor Legislation: Since the outbreak of the 
war several international labor conferences have insisted that a number 
of international labor standards be embodied in the peace treaty. This 
demand was formulated by representative workmen in France—where 
the social insurance system is almost as deficient as in the United States 
and Turkey. Prominent is the demand that all countries agree to estab- 
lish minimum standards of social insurance protection, as for example in 
England. The plan has been heartily endorsed by labor representatives 
of all the principal European countries. The American labor movement 
recently submitted preliminary peace-treaty proposals including “labor's 
bill of rights,’ recognition of the basic eight-hour day, and prohibition 
of child labor. Meanwhile more than thirty state and national labor or- 
gamzations in this country have gone on record for more complete pro- 


tection through the various formed 
special November Bulletin of the 


‘Legislation. 


and neutral countries to discuss their 
specific aims in the task of social recon- 
struction. Some of the main questions 
suggested for discussion are stated in 
the adjoining column. 

The league, at its sixth biennial con- 
vention held in Kansas City this summer, 
also passed a resolution demanding that 
the voice of the millions of toiling wom- 
en of every country shall be heard in the 
formulation of peace terms, request- 
ing the American Federation of Labor 
to include trade union women in its dele- 
gation to the international labor con- 
gress which it is intended to hold at the 
time of peace negotiations, and inviting 
the women’s trade union organizations 
of the different countries also to hold 
a separate international congress of 
working women at the same time and 
place. 

The latest English journals to hand 
show that these motions of women’s or- 
ganized labor in America are likely to 
fall on fertile ground. There is evident 
a considerable unrest among the women 
workers of Great Britain for reasons 
somewhat different from those which 


developed in 1915 and 1916. Then con- 


of social insurance.’—From the 
American Association for Labor 


ditions in many of the war industries 
were unspeakable—in the judgment not 
only of the women themselves but of 
competent government investigators— 
and the immediate redress of pressing 
grievances was demanded. Today 
working conditions in these industries 
are much improved, but the. dissatisfac- 
tion is with wages and with the discrimi- 
nation against women where they are 
engaged upon the same work as men, 

A number of recent strikes, none of 
them very extensive but all bitterly 
fought, have hinged around the now fa- 
miliar cry of “equal pay for equal work.” 
With the women teachers this has been a 
watchword for decades, but the relative 
under-supply of women workers as a 
whole has given it a new emphasis and 
led to new bargaining between the union 
and the authorities. Then came, last 
month, the strike of women on the Lon- 
don "busses and subways for the same 
claim, interfering for days with the 
capital’s traffic. The immediate cause 
of the dispute was an award of the 
Committee on Production setting aside 
a previous agreement to the claim and 
introducing a_ differentiation of the 
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wage scale for men and women employe 

A committee of five, including tw 
prominent women, Dr. Jane Campbe 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb, has been a] 
pointed bythe government to report o 
the relation between the wages of me 
and women employed on these publ 
utilities. They will investigate, amon 
other things, the extent to which whe 
equal pay for equal work has nominal 
been acceded, women are in practice d 
prived of opportunities to secure the be 
ter remunerated jobs. 

Another special tribunal to arbitrat 
on women’s wages has been appointe 
for the munition trades. Of the six 1 
seven-hundred thousand women in ni 
tional factories and arsenals—to spea 
only of those actually in state employ 
ment—about 90 per cent are in d 
rect replacement of men. So far tt 
principle of equal pay has not been cor 
ceded. A decision on the point will t 
of the utmost importance to the answs 
which the nation is likely to return 1 
the demand of its women workers whe 
the war is over. “Then a more defini 
and binding adjustment of the relatic 
between men’s and women’s remuner: 
tion will, it is generally conceded, | 
imperative for the sake of social peac 


RUDIMENTS OF A LABOR 
PARTY 


HETHER there is ever to be 

labor party in this country ¢ 
not, there is an interest in that subje 
among labor men that is continued ar 
keen. Some workers at Bridgepor 
Conn., formed a party recently and hai 
endorsed the candidate for Congress | 
the National Party. At about the san 
time, on the other side of the continen 
the union men of California in the a 
nual convention of the State Federatic 
of Labor were endorsing a plan of p 
litical action. 

A year ago the federation instruct 
its officers to get in touch with fl 
farmers’ and cooperative organizatiot 
of the state. As a result there has bee 
organized the California Union of Pr 
ducers and Consumers which is an a 
liance of organizations of farmers, ¢ 
operators and wage-earners. 

In a declaration of principles adopt 
at its first meeting it was set forth | 
the purpose of the union “to bring joi 
action to bear on pressing legislati 
changes; to further public ownership + 
all public utilities, including transport 
tion and communication; to free the lar 
and society from privilege and monopo 
and to provide a practical plan of c 
operation for the equitable distributic 
of food and other necessities of life.” 

In an economic and political platfor 
adopted later the planks include a t: 
on idle land, public ownership of publ 
utilities, encouragement of cooperati 
enterprises, representation of farme 
and wage-earners on_ price-regulatir 


odies and on the beard of regents of 
e€ university, anti-injunction law, 
alth insurance, public employment bu- 
caus and the bringing of all irrigation 
ystems under the control of the state. 
. plank on reconstruction reads: 


In view of the new and serious industrial 
nd social problems created by the war, 
peach will have to be faced with the coming 
f peace, we favor the appointment by the 
tate of a representative reconstruction com- 
nittee to devise plans for the orderly re- 
adjustment of our state in the difficult period 
»f demobilization. 
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This program was endorsed by the 
convention of the Federation of Labor. 


RECONSTRUCTION STUDY 
GROUPS 


MO IMULTANEOUSLY with the 
| controversy in Congress between 
those who would make the drafting of 
“an economic and social reconstruction 
- ogram an administrative task, to fall 
“ona commission appointed by tie Presi- 
dent, and those who would make it the 
function of a Congressional commission 
[see the Survey for October 12], dif- 
ferent non-official groups have started 
‘appointing committees of their own to 
investigate and report. 
__ The appointment of such a committee 
_ by the National Council of Defense was 
reported some time ago; how far exactly 
it has got in its deliberations is not 
known. The National Municipal 
League, with the cooperation of several 
other groups, is going to tackle the sub- 
ject more especially from the point of 
view of local administration. A confer- 
énce has been called and a committee has 
been appointed, about which more anon. 
_ At the suggestion of the Y. M. C. A., 
anonymous special committee of rep- 
resentatives of different churches and so- 
cial agencies have, as a first step towards 
intelligent discussion, worked out. an 
outline of studies. ‘The result, edited by 
Paul Moore Strayer, is published as a 
pamphlet by the Association Press (347 
Madison avenue, New York city), and 
represents the first carefully drawn syn- 
thesis of the after-war social problems 
in this country. In the statement of 
these problems, victory for the Allied 
cause is, of course, assumed; but it is 
also laid down as a basic principle that 
the reconstruction program must be 
concerned with more than a mere super- 
ficial healing of war wounds. 


_ That means the removal of the causes of 
war and the overthrow of all the forces of 
injustice and unrighteousness that prey on 
life of humanity. The world will not 
ee “safe for democracy” until, within the 
ition as well as between nations, liberty, 
raternity, and equality are actually realized. 


_ While the war has united the nation, 
} Ir. Strayer adds in his introduction, 
reconstruction may divide it. Hence 
d for right leadership- and for 
ing together in every community, 
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| Buy W.S. 8S. and Thrift Stamps Regularly | 


 McCutcheon’s 


Blankets and 
Comfortables 


With the long winter ahead and a shortage of fuel that 
is going to make it difficult to keep homes as warm as 
usual, it behooves the wise housekeeper to invest in 
plenty of good warm Blankets and Comfortables. 


and Crib Blankets. 


and 7.50. 


$9.00. 


Sateen borders. 


Satin-covered, Wool-filled ; 
Brocade Silks and Satins. 


before prices advance again. 
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as well as in the nation at large, of men 
and women of good will who thoroughly 
understand the problems and can come to 
agreement on their solution. 

As an aid to that end, local groups us- 
ing this handbook and its references to 
a wider literature on the different sub- 
jects covered by it, are being started in 
every part of the country. No attempt 
is made to cover the intricate economic 
questions which lie at the bottom of 
much that comes to the surface in the 
shape of “social” questions; and the en- 
deavor made is to be suggestive rather 
than didactic. 


Three-quarter Bed Size, $6.00, 7.00, 9.00 per pair and up. 
Double Bed Size, $10. SO ait 50, 12.50 per pair, and up to 42.50. 
We have also an excellent selection of extra-long 


Comfortables 


A wide variety in a large range of colors and qualities. 
Cotton-filled Comfortables, covered with Silkoline. 


Figured Silk Mull Centre, plain Silk Mull border. 
W ool-filled Comfortables, covered with figured Nainsook, 


In addition we have a complete line of plain colors, Silk and 
also a full assortment of fine 


If you anticipate adding to your supply of either Blankets 
or Comfortables this winter we respectfully suggest that you 
make your purchases now while stocks are complete and 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


Blankets 


We have a full stock of 
Blankets from the best do- 
mestic manufacturers, in all 
sizes and all qualities. 


Single Bed Size, $5.00, 6.00, 
8.00 per pair, and up to 
35.00, 


Blankets 


$4.25 


$7.50. 
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Leroy A. Halbert, vice-president of 
the National Public Welfare League, 
has drafted a plan for a commission of 
private citizens “to formulate a national 
social program for the present crisis.” 
After conferring with many represen- 
tatives of national organizations in New 
York, Washington, Chicago and else- 
where, and finding a uniform desire to 
see some concerted action by such agen- 
cies, he proposes a commission, under the 
auspices possibly of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense—unless it might be pos- 
sible to secure its initiation by Congress 
and appointment by the President—to 
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work along seven distinct lines with 
seven corresponding group commissions 
composed of the national bodies most 
interested in each field. ‘These divisions 
are representative of the main national 
objectives to be advanced by a recon- 
struction program, “namely health and 
vigor; universal material prosperity; 
popular intelligence; moral and pleasant 
social life; good democratic government ; 
adequate humanitarian sentiment and in- 
stitutions; and a social dynamic or a 
sufficient interest in these objects to live 
and die for them.” 

Each separate group, under this plan, 
would have the final authority about the 
contents of its own report and recom- 
mendations and would, of course, have 
to be composed of the very best people 
for the purpose in the respective field. 
Each would be represented by its chair- 
man on the executive committee of the 
whole commission which would merely 
coordinate the different programs of 
work and the recommendations sub- 
mitted. 

The group should, according to Mr. 
Halbert’s ideas, be as inclusive as pos- 
sible and draw upon the thought and im- 
agination of as many as possible of the 
men and women daily preoccupied with 
the particular subject allotted to it. 
Therefore, he would adopt great na- 
tional organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the National 
Educational Association, the National 
Conference of Social Work, and others, 
as functional branches of the commis- 
sion rather than create new ones. In 
some fields, however, a further coordi- 
nation of existing agencies would be 
necessary to secure a really comprehen- 
sive organization. ‘Thus, he suggests, 


the economic group might be made up of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the American Federation of La- 
bor and the Joint Bureau of the National 
Farmers’ Organizations; the section for 
political democracy of the various na- 
tional societies promoting direct and sim- 
plified forms of government, civic 
leagues, agencies demanding that the 
functions of the government be extended, 
and bureaus for research and efficiency 
in government. 

Mr. Halbert is not wedded to the 
exact details of the plan as first sug- 
gested by him, but wires from Kansas 
City that, in view of the probable ap- 
pointment of an official commission of 
one kind or another on the initiative of 
Congress, it may be better to leave the 
economic program to that commission, to 
get each of the other suggested groups 
to make their separate programs and then 
to try to coordinate all, including the 
government program, in one national 
program as the basis for a joint educa- 
tional campaign. He invites further 
suggestions. 


MME. BRESHKOVSKY’S LAST 
LETTER 


ARIOUS rumors of the death of 

Catherine Breshkovsky seem to have 
been confirmed the past week. Narod- 
naya Gazeta, a Russian paper published 
in New York city, announces on the au- 
thority of a Russian revolutionists’ paper 
published in Paris by Vladimir Burtzeff, 
that there can no longer be any doubt of 
it. 
“Babushka” is widely known to Sur- 
VEY readers and indeed numbers of them 
count her a warm personal friend whose 
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long years of exile*in Siberia served as 
opportunity for writing the revealing 
letters on which was based The Little 
Grandmother of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Reminiscences and Letters of Cath- 
erine Breshkovsky (Little, Brown & Co., 
$2) by Alice Stone Blackwell. It is 
Miss Blackwell who sends us the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from a letter written 
by Mme. Breshkovsky nine months ago 
but received only last week by Helena 
S. Dudley. It may have been her last 
letter to this country. “Any word from 
her is precious to those who love her,” 
writes Miss Blackwell. The paragraphs 
follow: 


January, 1918, 

Dear Alice, Helena and all my friends in 
my beloved America! 

I was much honored to receive the be- 
nevolent and friendly words of the honorable 
and excellent President Wilson, as an an- 
swer to the cable sent to him in October. 


I was proud of it. I took it as a comfort, 
sad as I was over the uncertain position of 
my country, that does not profit reasonably ‘by 
its liberty to create a new life so longingly 
desired by the true friends of our people. 
Our democratic republic is always boilin 
like a pot upon the fire, and this state o: 
things does not allow us to begin correctly 
the organization of our spiritual and ma- 
terial progress. 


Our hope in the near end of the disorder 
now prevailing throughout the country is 
strong, and based on quite plausible causes. 
The millions of people cannot support longer 
a mode of life where they are deprived of 
the possibility of forwarding their existence 
in a humanlike way. But you can imagine, 
dear friends, how profoundly poisoned is the 
feeling of those who understand the conse- 
quences of the errors we are passing through. 


In such a ‘state of distress, a token of sin- 
cere friendship on the part of a mighty and 
noble person is a great comfort to the suf- 
ferers, and when I express the sentiment of 
gratitude for the good wishes I read in the 
response of your excellent President, you 
must be sure that this gratitude comes from 
the very bottom of my aching heart. 

I am aware that we Russian idealists are 
too eager to see the facts advancing quickly 
to the end we planned long ago for the wel- 
fare of all mankind, and especially of our 
own people. But this war of nearly four 
years has taught me that we must work and 
suffer for the benefit of the entire world all 
together. And as I regard the countries of 
our Allies (France, England, the United 
States and others) as the greatest moral and 
spiritual forces, I have always thought thes« 
forces must be safe before all. I am sure 
that Russia would prosper, in all senses 
having such friends as your people; for ou! 
country, remaining a republic, would be alse 
friendly and devoted to the welfare of every 
democratic people. 


I know the history of the war that England 
endured for years, fighting against the grea 
warrior, Napoleon I. Very dangerous wai 
the position of Albion and the other Euro- 
pean countries. But the courage and re: 
sources never failed, and the struggle ended 
in the deliverance of all from the despotism 
of one man. Now that there are many anc 
many nations which will struggle against the 
despotism of Germany, no doubt the world 
will be freed from the disaster of forfeiting 
its liberty and independence. No doubt, too 
Russia, as soon as she regains her self-pos 
session, will take her part in the commor 
work of deliverance. 


Since my visit to America, I have neve 
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ceased to regard that country as a friend to 
us. But from the beginning of the war I 


| have eagerly wished to have your people 


with us—with all the countries that have 
taken part in the war against Germany. 
You can imagine now how great is my in- 
terest to conserve and fortify the friendship 
and mutual understanding between the two 


- democracies (Russia and America) powerful 


enough to guarantee the welfare and inde- 
pendence of both peoples, of the people all 
over the world. They would prove the pos- 
sibility of constructing life on earth on a 


right basis, where brotherhood and mutual 


confidence were no vain words, but a reality. 

As my faith in your friendship is im- 
perishable, so you must be sure of my devo- 
tion and gratitude to your excellent friends, 
and never doubt that our people err only 
because of the temporary influence of bad 
characters, acting and profiting only by the 
darkness and complete ignorance of our il- 
literate people. 

With esteem and love, your old friend, 


q CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY. 


[P. S.] Nothing is so complex as to have 
to do with the new interests of millions, and 
a hundred different nationalities, with their 
different needs and wishes. Yet I am sure 


_ that the matter would go in accordance with 


everyone’s desire, but for the intervention of 
the predatory forces which are pursuing the 
disgrace and loss of Russia. _ 

Notwithstanding all I see around, my 
health does not, fail, and I have much to do, 
and for a long tract of busy days. 


In this letter was enclosed a small 
photograph, on the back of which Mme. 
Breshkovsky had written: “I feel well, 
and this photo was taken a week ago. 
My heart aches, but my soul is full of 
hope. All the past of mankind proves 
that whole nations do not commit sui- 
cide.” 


A PROJECT TO SOCIALIZE 
ENGLISH MEDICINE 


HE correspondent in England of 

the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association reports a proposal to 
socialize the medical profession by the 
organization of a state medical force to 
administer the medical benefits under 
the health insurance act. At present 
about three-fourths of the physicians are 
on the insurance panels and are there- 
fore part-time officials. The new pro- 
ject contemplates the full-time employ- 
ment of whole-time physicians by the 
state. 

The medical service is to be organized 
in five classes, with army ranks and 
salaries as follows: class 1, colonel, $7,- 
500; class 2, lieutenant-colonel, $5,000; 
class 3, major, $3,750; class 4, captain, 
$2,500; class 5, lieutenant, $2,000. 
The salaries of the first and second classes 
will remain at these amounts but those of 
the lower classes will be increased yearly. 
Promotion from one rank to another will 
be only by examination. Four years 


and eight years between 4 and 3 and 3 


and 2. 


The higher classes, under this plan, 
will be responsible chiefly for adminis- 
tration and for consultation work. Phy- 
-sicians will have no expenses; the gov- 


must elapse between classes 5 and 4, 
y 
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CONSOLATION HOUSE 
School of 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY AND RE-EDUCATION 


CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. Established 1914 


The constantly increasing demands for those qualified to teach the sick have 
been so much further intensified during the past year that the need of a short 
course for teachers of this subject is apparent to all who are intimately acquainted 
with it. Teaching the sick is an entirely different science from teaching the well. 
Occupational Therapy involves the teaching of such an occupation in such a 
manner as will result in the continued strengthening and improvement of the 
patient-pupil. To meet this increased need and to prepare teachers for the many 
positions now open, Consolation House announces for the winter and spring 


of 1918-19 


INVALID OCCUPATION 


Special 
Courses In 


BEDSIDE OCCUPATIONS 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


RE-EDUCATION 


The following is a partial list of subjects taught: 
Physiology, Anatomy, Materia Medica, Psychology, Psychanalysis, Psy- 


chotherapy, Fatigue Study, 


Occupational Diagnosis, 


Charting and 


Recording, Hospital Shop Management: Basketry, Weaving, Drawing, 
Design (Commercial, Furniture, Garden, etc.), Interior Decoration, 
Modeling, Pottery, Wood Work, Joinery, Carpentry, Carving, Cabinet 


Making, Gardening, etc. 


The number of pupils is very limited, individual instruction being preferred. 
Certificates given for work actually accomplished. 
For further information regarding rates, eligibility, subjects desired, board, rooms, length of 


courses, etc., apply to the Secretary. 


GEORGE EDWARD BARTON, A. I. A. 


DIRECTOR 


Author of Occupational Therapy (Lakeside Pub. Co., New York), Re-Education (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston), Teaching the Sick (for spring publication, W. B. Saunders Co., Phila.) 


—_— 
HAND SCREWS and CLAMPS 


Have you had trouble in finding the proper 
clamp for your requirements? 


In our 16-page catalog of Hand Screws and Clamps 


we 
purpose. 


plain and adjustable, rapid acting, etc. 


show a very large variety for every conceivable 


We have them of Wood, Iron and Steel, 


For carpen- 


ters, wood workers, machinists, etc. 


Catalog No. 153 upon request 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO. 
HARDWARE, TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK, SINCE 184 


4TH AVE. and 13TH ST. 


ernment will pay for offices, drugs, appli- 
ances, clinics, traveling expenses, etc. 

Each physician is expected to take 
care of the health of from two to three 
thousand persons. The country is to 
be divided into districts in which not 
only the classes directly insured but all 
residents, whether rich or poor, will 
be entitled to medical benefit. All hos- 
pitals are to be taken over by the govern- 
ment. ‘The scheme provides for a pen- 
sion allowed to physicians after reaching 


the age of sixty and includes arrange- 
ments made for the services of con- 
sultants and specialists who will re- 
ceive higher pay. A study-leave up to 
six months will be permissible and a 
full vacation of one month a year is 
granted the full-time medical officers. 

According to the letter to the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
the English Medical Political Union, 
which consists principally of panel phy- 
sicians, is strongly opposing the scheme. 
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These are Appicton Books 


Published by D. Appleton & Company, New York, and For Sale at all Bookstores 


The United States ii: World War 


By JOHN BACH MCMASTER 


ae distinguished historian gives in this book the facts 


regarding America’s participation in the war. 
intensely interesting and readable style, Professor McMaster ° 


In his 


tells of the events in this country following Germany’s dec- 
laration of war in Europe and the circumstances which 


made our entry inevitable, are presented in detail. 


This is 


the most timely and authoritative book on the subject 


that has yet appeared. 


Prussian Political Philosophy 


By WesteL, W. WiLLouGHBY 
The political principles which make Ger- 
many a menace to democracy. $1,50 net, 


German Submarine Warfare 
By WeEsLEY Frost 


A complete investigation of Germany’s 
submarine frightfulness by the former 
U. S. Consul at Queenstown. Illus- 
trated. $1.50 net. 


Unchained Russia 


By CuHartes E. Russert 


A striking and accurate account of 
chaotic Russia—its conflicting parties 
and their aims—its leaders and its pos- 
sible future. $1.50 net. 


Fighting France 


By STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


What France has done—how she has 
fought and suffered—her present re- 
sources and her war aims. $1.50 net. 


A Reporter at Armageddon 
By Wit Irwin 


A correspondent’s vivid and pads 
observations in France and Italy, Spain 
and Switzerland. $1.50 net, 


Above the Battle 


By Caprain VIVIAN DRAKE 


The thrills and perils, the fun’ and 
humor of an aviator’s life, described by 
a gay young pilot. $1.50 net. 


The Doctor’s Part 


By Cor, JAMes R. CHurcH 


The great work which is being done by 
the Medical Corps in caring for and 
curing our sick and wounded soldiers. 
$1.50 net. 


From the Front 


An Anthology of Trench Poetry 
Compiled by C. E. ANprEws 


Alan Seegar, Rupert Brooke, Patrick Mac- 
Gill and other famous fighting poets are 
represented in this collection. $1.00 net, 


Camps and Trails in China 


By Roy CHapMan ANDREWS and 
Yvette Borup ANDREWS 
The thrilling account of a 2000-mile trip 


through Yunnan. Profusely illustrated. 
$3.00 net. 


8vo, with map, $3.00 net. 


American Negro Slavery 


By Uxricu B. PHILuips 


An accurate and interesting account of 
American negro slavery, and of life and 
conditions in the South. $8.00 net. 


Psychic Tendencies of Today 
By Aurrep W. Martin 


Does modern materialism deny immor- 
tality? Read Dr. Martin’s deductions 
in this discussion of the various aspects 
pf ate new psychic movements. $1.25 
net, 


An Ethical Philosophy of Life 


By Frerrx ADLER 


A philosophy growing out of the experi- 
ence of over forty years spent in active 
social service. $3,00 net. 


Commercial Arbitration and the Law 


By Jurtus Henry CoHEen 


A detailed study of the judicial doctrine 
that an agreement to submit any differ- 
ences over a contract is not in itself a 
legal contract and may be revoked at 
pleasure by either party. $3.00 net, 


The Woman Citizen 


By Horace A. Hotrister 


A general survey of woman’s status and 
achievements in the various fields of 
service. $1.75 net. 


The Little Democracy 


3y Ipa Crype CLarK 


The development of the community _or- 
ganization in its various phases. $1.50 
net. 


The Law of Commercial Paper 


By Wittam U. Moore 


Explains the use of commercial paper 
as a medium of brs and how to 
apply it. $1.75 ne 


The Rise of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican Republics 


By Wititram Spence Ropertson 


How the South American republics won 
independence, told in the lives of their 
liberators. Illustrated. $3.00 net, 


THOL Gs: 


THE “WAGE DAZZLE” AND 
THE CHILD 


OLLOWING its publication of 

facts [see the Survey for October 
26, page 103] tending to show that chil- 
dren, “dazzled by the present high wages 
offered,’ are leaving school for industry 
in large numbers, the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of La- 
bor has announced a “back-to-school” 
drive. The object is stated by the bu- 
reau in the President’s words: “That 
no child may have less opportunity for 
education because of the war.” 

The drive will attempt to return to 
the schools and keep there the children 
who have deserted them for industry, 
and to-keep.the children now in school 
from leaving prematurely. ‘The actual 
work of the drive will be done through 
the Child Conservation Section of the 
Council of National Defense, which is 
organized into state, county, and local 
units. In each school community, com- 
mittees are being formed whose first duty 
will be to study child labor and school 
attendance laws. After that they will 
secure accurate lists of the children who 
have not returned -to school. 

Then begins the real work of getting 
the children back. Parents will be called 
upon, and the committee members will 
talk over with them why it is important 
not only to the child but to the country 
that he be well prepared for work before 
attempting it. Where the reasons for 
leaving were pecuniary, an adjustment 
will be attempted so that the child can 
return. The bureau urges that the ad- 
justment take the form of a scholarship 
similar to those in practically all of the 
colleges, and in certain city school sys- 
tems. The average amount of school 
scholarships is $120 a year, and it is 
hoped that as a result of the drive an 
average of at least one will be founded 
for each of the 281,000 schoolhouses in 
the United States. The Red Cross, it is 
announced, will help to keep in school 
those children who have a father or 
brother in the service. 

The refusal of the federal government 
to employ children in essential industries 
gives point to the bureau’s contention 
that they should not be allowed to be 
employed to furnish a cheap source of 
labor for non-essentials. The War La- 
bor Policies Board, which is composed of 
representatives of all the departments di- 
rectly concerned in the prosecution of the 
war, has made a definite ruling that chil- 
dren under fourteen shall not be em- 
ployed on war work and that children 
between fourteen and sixteen shall not 
be employed on war work for more than 
eight hours a day or six days a week, or 
between 7 Pp. M. and 6 A. M. 

This action has been followed bell a 
general order to all branch offices from 


(Continued on page 139) — 
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Advertisement 


WHAT IS THE GERMAN NATION 
DYING FOR? 


Y 


SOME CHAPTER 
HEADINGS: 


Why I Wrote This Book. 
The Cause of the War. 
Secret Diplomacy. 
German Barbarians. 
Hunger. 

The “Lusitania.” 
Zabern. 

Flunkey Souls. 


Why the Germans Are 
Disliked. 


The Best Joke of the 
War. 


“Gott Strafe England.” 
Asininities. 

Bluff. 

Prussian Militarism. 
Race Hatred. 

The Crash. 

Enforced Peace. 


The Reckoning. 


Karl Ludwig Krause 


This is the book of the 
hour, written by one of Ger- 
many’s foremost statesmen 
and authors—‘‘at the peril 
of my life,’’ as he writes 
from Switzerland, where he 
fled after the confiscation of 
his fortune by the German 
authorities and threats on 


his very life. 


Now that we know that 
the German Nation zs dying, 
Krause tells us exactly what 
we want to know about it. 
His book clearly foresaw 
that what is happening to- 
day—the crumbling of 
Prussian Junkerdom — was 
bound to happen. It is as 
though this book were di- 
rectly answering the ques- 
tions we are all now so 
eagerly asking. 


EXCERPTS FROM 
THE BOOK: 


I must speak out openly in 
spite of the certainty that 
cowardly revenge will be 
wreaked upon me. I must 
speak out or else choke with 
repugnance and disgust. 


The Germans once for all lost 
the war in the battle of the 
Marne in 1914, and they might 
as well have admitted defeat 
then and there, since the world 
would never permit Germany’s 
triumph or the realization of 
her war aims, which are so 
deadly to progress, civilization 
and humanity. 


Freedom is now being born 
as truly as there is eternal 
justice. England deserves not 
to be cursed, but to be blessed, 
for England has, at the cost of 
infinite sacrifices, swept aside 
the obstacles blocking the path 
of the German people to peace 
and liberty. 


The Allied democratic na- 
tions are not our enemies. On 
the contrary they want to help 
us drive from our shores all 
the bloody horror of autocracy. 
Our Western brothers are not 
fighting against us, the mis- 
guided German people, but 
against those who were en- 
slaving and oppressing us and 
who, as though that were not 
enough, are also trying to en- 
slave and oppress other na- 
tions. 


When ordering this sensational book, include these four other new November publications: — 


THE GERMAN MYTH - 


The Falsity of Germany’s “Social Progress” Claims by Gustavus Myers. 


|| AMERICANIZED SOCIALISM - 


A Yankee View of Capitalism by James Mac Kaye. 


- = $1.00 net 


- - $1.25 net THE GREAT CHANGE- - - - - 


New America After the War by Charles W. Wood (Noy. 15th). 


BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR - 


By Paul U. Kellogg and Arthur Gleason (Nov. 15th). 


$1.50 net 


$1.50 net 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, Publishers, 107; West 40th Street, New York City 
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HIRING and FIRING 


A Booklet Issued by the Industrial Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


HIS statement of the problems involved in se- 

curing and selecting an adequate number of em- 

ployes has been prepared by LEE K. FRANKEL, 
PH.D., Third Vice-President, and ALEXANDER 
FLEISHER, PH.D., Supervisor, Welfare Division, 
with the co-operation of LAURA S. SEYMOUR. 


It seeks to develop from the experience of a large 
number of successful and progressive organizations, 
suggestions which will be of help to others. All the 
methods mentioned have proven of value. ‘The 
company is using many in dealing with its own 
21,000 employes. 


This booklet is the first of a series dealing with 
the Human Factor in Industry. The Industrial 
Service Bureau welcomes correspondence on ques- 
tions relating to the subject. 


You can secure a copy by addressing the 


WELFARE DIVISION 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


(Continued from page 136) 
i e director of the United States Em- 
Lo ent Service, stating that its policy 
to discourage all children under six- 
teen from leaving school. 
In spite of these rulings, one industry 
is apparently intending to refuse to ac- 
se pt any restriction upon its employment 
f children. That would seem to be the 
in meaning of resolutions just passed 
yy the American Cotton Manufactur- 
s' Association. After the federal 
hild labor law was declared unconsti- 
ional by the Supreme Court last 
e, the cotton manufacturers imme- 
jately put children back to work on an 
leven hour a day schedule, where state 
s allowed it. When the War Labor 
icies Board issued its order referred 
to above, most people assumed that that 
ettled the matter. But the cotton man- 
cturers’ association protested the rul- 
and wired state associations advising 
lat no government contracts be taken 
until the disagreement had been adjusted. 
No adjustment has occurred. Now, 
therefore, the association recommends a 
‘continuance of the policy of refusing to 
‘take contracts containing the child labor 
clause. Apparently the association 
‘thought that these clauses might be 
‘avoided by accepting contracts only 
inder compulsion. Press accounts of 
Dctober 28, however, said that the an- 
louncement had been made in Washing- 
n that these clauses would be enforced 
in mandatory contracts. 
_ A series of inquiries by the Children’s 
Bureau has been under way for some 
ime in typical industrial and commercial 
enters to throw light both on the extent 
which children are leaving school pre- 
naturely and on the conditions among 
hose who are at work. ‘The cities stud- 
ed include New York city, Philadelphia, 
Jhicago, Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Wilmington, St. Louis, 
Vincinnati, Louisville and several small- 
tr ones. While the full results of the 
tudies have not yet been tabulated, it 
as found in Washington that this year 
095 permits to work either outside 
chool hours or full time had been grant- 
id under the law which permits children 
} twelve or thirteen to work, if, in the 
pinion of the juvenile court, the poverty 
yf the family justifies it. In 1916-17 
nly 277 such permits were issued. This 
“an increase of 295 per cent. The 
umber of children from fourteen to six- 
¢n who were granted regular working 
ermits rose from 727 in 1916-17 to 
a this year—an increase of 164 per 
In Wilmington 61 per cent more 
dren have taken out permits this year 
n last. Practically all of this 61 per 
it have definitely left school to enter 
ndu stry on full time. 
Reports of greatly increased shifting 
om job to job seem to indicate that the 
(Continued on page 141) 
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How Will You Have 
Your Butter Served? 


With or without having come into contact with hands, 
dirt, or germ laden dust? That’s the question. 


Time was when no one gave particular thought to 
whether food was prepared in a sanitary manner or not. 
We ate what was set before us and asked no questions. 
If a doubt invaded our minds it was promptly banished 
as a Marauder who interfered with Appetite. Have 
you ever heard anyone say, ‘‘Oh well, I'll have to eat a 
peck of dirt before I die anyway.” 


Progress has changed all this. Food must now have a 
clean bill of health. We refuse to take without question 
any food which might be set before us. 


But some folks are inconsistent. They want to know 
all about milk, and some insist that it be pasteurized. 
We have even displayed concern about the health of the 
cows and investigated the habits of those from which 
we get milk. Yet some of us continue to accept without 


' question butter which may have been made in an un- 


sanitary manner and served in whatever fashion suited 
the convenience of the restaurant, hotel or other eating 
place which we patronize. 


THE SANITARY BUTTER SERVING MACHINE 
serves butter without handling; it is efficient because it 
does away with cutting and icing butter before meals, 
and it is economical, having in some instances demon- 
strated a saving of 33 per cent in butter. 


Send for our, “A Straight Talk on Butter Sanitation 
and Conservation.” 


Butter Serving Machine Company, Inc. 
303 Fifth Avenue 


PeteAe Rees AMEE SA ee een eon 


Butter Sanitation and Conservation.” 


New York City 


Send me without cost your booklet, “A Straight Talk on 
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Endorsed by U.S. Food Administration 


To Butter Serving Machine Company, Inc. 


303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


fems® Concer 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms, 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals, 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
9) Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
| Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
™, and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 

> and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
4] Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
"(2M tion to you, they are soeweet, clean, 
2 well put up, and witha! so efficient. 


AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SURVEY MAIL ORDER BOOK 
SERVICE 

For the benefit of SuRvEY readers we 

maintain a mail order book department. 

Books reviewed in the Survey may be 

ordered with the assurance of as prompt 

delivery as postal facilities permit. 


How 200 Children Live and Learn 
By R.R. Reeder 

Superintendent of the Cottage Homes and School of 
the Orphan Asylum Society in the City of New York. 
An illuminating study of life and education in a 
cottage institution. 

Price $1.25. By mail, $1.35 

THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 Street New York 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
thrcws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin — 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


Bia Insist on seeing our trade 


mark and name—Excel- 
o} sior Quilted Mattress 
*i Protector—on each Pro- 
°4 tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excalaae Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Ine. 
112 East 19th Street, | New York City 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
| Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
t rentty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 


“Want” ae ae under Be various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “He elp Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each ‘word or initi: including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
| 19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


_ UNDERGRADUATE NURSE, experi- 
snced in care of babies to take charge of 
aby house in institution in Connecticut. 
Address: SUPERINTENDENT, 610 Elm Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


GIRLS’ WORK SECRETARY to take 
large of new department. Address com- 
_mMunication, stating experience, age and 
‘qualifications, to Lours Conen, General 
WSecretary, Y. M. H. A,, Louisville, Ky. 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGER, college 


woman with industrial background and 
vide experience with people, desires posi- 
tion. Address 2892 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN exempt from draft, army 
kperience, years of experience in social set- 
tlement mission and religious work, present 
city scoutmaster, employed at present, seeks 
opening in boy’s work or settlement work. 
Salary $1,200. Address 2899, Survey. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION by social 
worker, experienced in all lines of charity 
work, also superintendent of institution. 
Married, age 38 years. Address 2898 Sur- 
VEY. 


WELFARE WORKER 


REFINED WOMAN, possessing broad 
experience in welfare work, desires position 
with an industrial concern employing large 
body female help. Understands labor diff- 
ulties and familiar in organizing mutual 
benefit association. At present employed 
and actively engaged New York corpora- 
tion employing nearly 2000 women. Address 
2897 SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE, draft exempt, with ex- 
tensive education and ten years’ training in 
‘community work, will soon be open for a 
permanent responsible position in a social or 
ivic organization or in an industrial wel- 
fare department. Address: 3000 Survey. 


_HOUSE-MOTHER, under-graduate 
nurse, experienced in child- helping work, 
cclisantng desires position child-caring 
institution. Address 3003 Survey. 


~GRADUATE NURSE desires position, 
executive public health or hospital social 
service. Salary $1800. Address 3002 Survey. 


' SUPERINTENDENT, capable middle- 
ged man with ten years’ successful ex- 
perience as superintendent of growing in- 
Stitution, desires similar position. Adequate 
si ary, including living for man and wife. 
Address 3001 Rprearer:, 


a Your Private Library—Alphabetic 
_ Index For Clippings On Social Work 


Dc you save from The Survey, newspapers, 

an other sources, clippings and references 
a ores? 

naar by eo index will control this in a 

arrangement. 

to any = ress ystem, 
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after a bitter political fight. 


NOVEMBER 


(Continued from page 139) 

child is not finding in his work a steadily 
progressing training. ‘The figures do not 
show, says the bureau, that children are 
staying at their jobs more steadily be- 
cause of higher wages, or that they are 
staying long enough to gain from their 
industrial training experience which will 
make them increasingly useful. 


THE DEATH OF ELLA FLAGG 
YOUNG 


LLA FLAGG YOUNG, formerly 

superintendent of public schools of 
Chicago and probably the most widely 
known woman educator who ever lived 
in this country, died October 26 as a 
result of pneumonia, following a short 
illness from influenza. She was chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Liberty 
Loan Committee at the time of her 
death. 

Mrs. Young had been active in edu- 
cational work, either as teacher, college 
professor or administrator, from 1862 
to 1915. She was superintendent of 
Chicago schools from 1909 to 1915, with 
the exception of thirteen days in 1913, 
when she resigned and was re-elected 
In this, 
as in all of Mrs. Young’s clashes with 
the politicians, the latter were routed. 
She was president of the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1910-11 and wrote 
both monographs and books on educa- 
tional subjects. Among the latter are 
Isolation in the School, Ethics in the 
School and Some Type of Modern 
Educational Theory. 

Mrs. Young’s career gave a great im- 
petus to the employment of women in 
high administrative positions in the edu- 
cational world. ‘Today it is nothing for 
a western state to have a woman at the 
head of its state educational system. 
Similarly, the ambitions ‘of individual 
women everywhere were keyed to higher 
pitches by what she achieved. 


Rye Beach School for Backward 
Children 


311 Post Road, Rye, N. Y, 


For Information Address 
Mrs, Anna F, Bérault 


The Society of Friends 


(QUAKERS) 


BOOKS at: 144 East 20th Street, New York; 


Friends Book Store, Richmond, Ind. 


SCHOOLS at: Union Springs, N. Y.; George 
School, Pa.; Vassalboro, Me.; Spice- 
land, Ind.; Plainfield, Ind. 


COLLEGES at: Haverford, Pa.; Guilford 
College N. C.; Wilmington, Ohio; 
Earlham, Ind.; Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb.; 
Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif. 


Information at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
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/STUDY SOCIALISM BY MAIL 


“Make ready for the birth of a new day.” 
President Wilson. 

The world fs being reconstructed on Socialist 

lines. Thinking men and women should be 

able to talk intelligently on Socialism. His- 


yomies — Labor movements — Class 
Evolution, etc., 3 months’ course, 
Ask for Symposium ‘‘C-2."" 


RAND SCHOOL o& SOCIAL SCIENCE 
: 7 EAST IS5S™! NEW VORK z 


That old So sett USE OF 
VOLUNTEERS 


: 
1 Have you conquered 
fH it? Are your methods | 


# of enlistment, training 
and supervision satis- 
H factory? 

y Are you 
for the future? 
Several communities 

and states have, in the 

spirit of the time, 

struck out in new di- 

rections. New _ tech- 

nique and organization 
are developing. 
READ ABOUT this 


building 


and dozens of other 
war time advances in 
social work in the 
PROCEEDINGS of the 
National Conference 
of Social Work | 
Cloth, 650 pages, $2.50. 
Sample pamphlet sen! free. State your field of interest, 
Ask for lable of contents. W rite today. 

| 


815 PrymMoutu Court, CHICcAGo 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


A Mover Constitution AND By-Laws For A Con- 
SUMERS’ COOPERATIVE Society. 5 cts. Published 
by The ugremire League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 

A Brsriocrapuy or Sociat Service. By F. Ernest 
Johnson, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 105 E. 22 St., N. Y. C. Price 
$10 per hundred. 10 cents per copy. 


For Vatugz Receivep. A Discussion of Industria] 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 

Grats anpDj Kuaxi. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


IMMIGRATION LiTEeRATURE distributed by National 
Liberal] Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 

Maxinc THe Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Towarp THE New Epucation. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City of New York. 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

Women Workers 1n Factories. By Annette Mann, 
Consumers’ League of Cincinnati, 38 Pickering 
Bldg. Postage, 12 cents. 


You SHoutp Know Asovut Crepir Unions. A 


manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 

PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issuce 
(October to June); $3 official for the 
American Physical Education A: ation. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, biblio; hies and book reviews. 
American Physical ucation Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National oo pegs for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New Y 


Public Health Nurse; pl S 
lished by National Greanization or or Public ars 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New Y 


Southern Workman; illustrated ec $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; “— a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York 


Pe 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Lo 


ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SuRvEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
SurvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or. offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AasprM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com, 
Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncesw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Public Ownership League of Amer, 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, SBo. 
Conservation, CcuL. 

[of vision], Ncrz. 

Clubs, Nrww. 
Consumers, CLA. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra, 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywcea. 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 


Natl. Board of the Ywcea. 

Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Electoral Reform, T1, ApRL. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncemu, 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prey. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Necwa, Rear. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AAtt. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Netc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APEa. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, ReicpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial’ Girls’ Clubs of the Ywcea. 
Natl, Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Necsw, Newa, Niws, Niucan. 
Insanity, Nema. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Neie. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiéne, Ceprm, Ncemu. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, NFs, 
Negro Training, H1, Niucan, Ti. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, ApHa, NopHn. 

Open Air Schools, Naspr. 
Peonage, Naacpr. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Area, Praa, Wecs. 
Prostitution, AsHA, MssuH. 
Protection Women Workers, NTas. 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Niucan, Rr. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. | 
Raussell\Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer, 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, Nwweymca, Area, Wecs, 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Self-Government, Nrww. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa, Mssx. 
Schools, Anes, H1, Tr. 

Short Ballot, So. 
Social Hygiene, Asua, Mssx, 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Feeca, 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroe 
Nwweyrmca, Pora, Wecs. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work, 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Ncwa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacyw. 


Tuberculosis Nasprt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AAaLL, 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywe 
Gwcec, Nwweymca, RcicpM. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Coune 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwee. 
War Camp Community Service. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Ntas, Niuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGI 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 § 
New York. For national employment service f 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; 
taining labor standards; workmen’s co 

health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PB! 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertru 
B. Knipp, exec. ver 1211 Cathedral St., Bal 
more. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal i 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth He 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultati 


~ 


- AMZRICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
_ New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution _and community. 
_ Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


p 
| AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION  ASSO- 
iy CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, M Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


ys PROPORTIONAL pools Jagr la gee peloal 

AGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
_ s2c’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
-vocates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
B ing representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
“CIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
_ pression of prostitution, the reduction of venerea 
_ diseases, urine promotion of sound sex education. 
Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
uest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5. 00; 
| te ae $10.00,. Memberships include quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. 


F| 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
_ OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
~ exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership Ps $3. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
» H. Perky, sec 13 St.. New York. 
To spread onal oe develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
g sibilities. Literature free. 


y FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y, 


h Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. - 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
_ Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE— Vy Greg pay ineipels 
G. P. Phenix TICE EEOE: treas.; 
WY. H. Scoville, sec’y; US it Trains 


Indian and Negro youth. iieitioer a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) ‘— Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen inkler, ch’n. 
Lar ee iris at ports; protects, visits, advises, 

as international system of safeguarding. 
ape National Americanization program. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Hare W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Object—To sipped an intelligent interest in s0- 
ism a college men and women. Annual 
\ . a ett includes quarterly, 
a The Intercollegiate S 


Med 


Commission on Inter- Church Federations; Rev. . 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, ete. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training pchool: foreign 
work; war work councils, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
_service, backward children, surveys, state societies, 
“Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost.* In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions and 
chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams, 


Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
MO RoC, 
Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
ean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
vening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 

in self-governing and nd Borparting: sroupe for girls 

of working age. Magazine, Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURS SING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


Paes VEY S DIRECTORY. OF SOCIAL: AGENCIES 


Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. But . 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, megr., 130 E. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed b 
social workers, to supply social organizations wi 

trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave. 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men, Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard §S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing’ house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov't, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
> Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 

yertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D, Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the cam 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The 
Camp Community Service stimulates, casveiaanen 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


Unusual Experiences 


A 


Wonderful Descriptions 


aA Fine Personality 


Far Away and Long Ago 


A History of My Early Life. 


By W. H. HUDSON 


By the Born in an estancia on the Argentine pampas, the author’s first recol- By the 
author of lections are of the herds of almost wild cattle urged on by galloping author of 
“The Purple Land,’ herdsmen, and of the change from the vast plains to a forested country “A Crystal Age,” 
“Tdle Days with its revelations of tree and bird and animal life. The book is full “Adventures 
in Patagonia,” of the most vivid word pictures, of a pampero storm with multitudes of Among Birds,’ 
etc., ete. gulls and plovers flying madly to keep ahead of it, of the quaint streets etc., ete. 


of beggar-infested Buenos Ayres, of Dictator Rosas’ famous court jester 
in scarlet with a bodyguard to cut down any who failed to laugh, of the exciting days of the tyrant Rosas’ fall, and so on. 
There were strange characters among the neighbors of his childhood—the nearest was two miles away, but any one within 


two days’ ride was a neighbor—and the boy’s rambles on horseback later extended into long hunting trips. 


As a picture of 


the Argentine the book is unrivalled, but its greatest fascination lies in the self-revelation of a singularly attractive per- 
sonality, presented with fineness and dignity. It is altogether a fascinating book. 


With a portrait $2.50 net Postage extra 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


A Symposium of 
Financial and Economic Aspects 
Foreword by FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Edited by ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN, 
Statistician, War Finance Corpora- 
tion. 
Over thirty experts—Franx A. VANDER- 
mip, Irvine Fisuer, Cuartes M. Scuwap 
among them—unite to present the 
changes brought about by the war and 
the consequent necessary alterations in 
national policy. Now ready. $4.00. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 
Past, Present and Future 
By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON. 
With 4 maps. $8.00 
A clear, concise, thorough treatment of 
an important thorny problem. Upon its 
just and sane solution depends the per- 


manent peace of the world. A most val- 
uable book. 


THE GARDEN OF SURVIVAL 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, au- 
thor of “The Wave,” “Julius Le Val- 
lon,’’ ete. Net $1.25 

Seemingly as fragile, delicate, and exqui- 
site as a flower, this flawless little idyll 
yet throbs with the Strongest emotions 
of a man’s being. In its atmosphere the 
miracle of love reaching back from be- 
yond death is not merely credible, but 
supremely natural. 


THE SCARECROW 
By G. RANGER WORMSER. 


Short stories that are oddly stirring, sub- 
tle, and strange. They are set against an 
eerie background which emphasizes their 
haunting beauty. Net $1.50 


THE DREAMER UNDER 
ARMS 
By F. G. HURRELL. 

The dreamer finds himself in a rough in- 
fantry squad. The story is of how they 
“get together’—each calling out the oth- 
er’s best in a way so fine and human that 
it brings tears to one’s eyes. Net $1.50 


THE KINGDOM OF THE 
CHILD 

By ALICE M. HERTS HENRIGER. 
A brilliant expression of the principles of 
educational dramatics, as developed by 
the author through the Children’s The- 
atre. Illustrations. Net $1.50 


BOYS’ BOOK OF CHEMISTRY 

By CHARLES RAMSAY CLARKE 

A simple explanation of up-to-date chem- 

istry, with directions for experiments 

which the boy who likes to work out 
things for himself can easily make. 

Illustrated. Net $2.00 


THE LOST NATION 

By EVERETT MeNEIL. 
A lively story of the search for a yan- 
ished tribe and its hidden treasures in 
Mexico. Illustrated. Net $1.60 


THE TRAIL OF THE CLOVEN 
FOOT 
By A. HYATT V.ERRILL. 
Exciting adventures which fall to the lot 
of a party of gold-mine hunters in Cen- 
tral America. Incidentally, informative. 
Tliustrated. Net $1.60 


eres 


The Chicago Tribune: 


“The greatest novel the war has produced. 
ally, it is the most scathing indictment of the German people 
a masterpiece of charac- 


that has appeared in fiction . 
terization.”—Burton Rascoe. 


The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 


~~ By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, Author of “The Shadow of the Cat’ Heaflae bf Wont 


Chicago Daily News: 


Incident- 


Wright. 


“Here is a big book—big in size and big in conception and 
execution. It is one of those books worth while people will 
ask if you have read—an event not to miss.”—Richardson 


Send for a list of 741 titles in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY, bound in either cloth or leather 


Published 
by 


EK. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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The Year Ended: 1917-18 


_ A Statement by the Editor in Behalf of 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Be 
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PUBLICATION YEAR: OCT. 1-SEPT. 30 
The Year Begun: 1918-19 
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1917-18 
THE GIST OF THE YEAR 
EDITORIAL 


Published 52 issues. 


Published reviews of 375 books (or 125 more than the year 
before) ; listed 874 pamphlets; gave the nib of 71 con- 
ferences. 

Major series: 


Health of Soldier and Civilian: by Gertrude Seymour. 

China’s Social Challenge: by G. S. Burgess. 

Four Months in France; Seven Weeks in Italy; Two Days 
in Venice; The Fourth Year in Belgium: by Paul U. 
Kellogg. 

British Labor and the War: by Arthur H. Gleason and Paul 
U. Kellogg. 


MANUFACTURE 


Printed 907,600 copies as against 977,250 the preceding 
year—a shrinkage of 70,000. 

Delivered 1,224 text pages to each subscriber, against 1,346 
last year—a cut of 122 pages. 

Kept manufacturing costs to $24,500.22 against $27,528.93 
for the corresponding period 1916-17, or $3,000 less; 
due to drastic economies as well as shrinkage and 
cuts. ‘4 


COMMERCIAL RECEIPTS 


Wrote $10,848.76 in advertising, ( 
17). 
Secured gross subscription revenue of $35,788.65 ($3, 842.75 
less than 1916-17). 


Secured 5,526 new subscriptions; or 993 less than pr caatiing 
year. 
Secured 669 renewals; or 586 less than preceding year, 
Secured 8,449 renewals, or 536 less than preceding year. i 
Altogether 14,644 subscriptions ; or 1,845 less than preceding 
year. 
Special groups of college subscriptions (used as supple- 
mentary texts in sociology, social science, economies, 
etc.) totaled 2,521; as against 2,628 last year. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sent out questionnaire to subscribers in four states, as basis 
for advertising and circulation program. 

A, B, C audit of circulation. 

Cleared the year, with a working balance of $1,740.55. 


FINANCE AND MEMBERSHIP 


Mustered in 902 $10 cooperating subscribers as against 
1,025 last year. 

Registered 721 renewals of $10 cooperating subscribers as 
against 849 last year; 152 new cooperating subscriptions, 
against 142 new last year. 

Raised $29,658.30 (all funds) for educational work 
(against $31,242 the preceding year) ; $5,850 from new 


($2,333.08 more than 1916- 


sources. 
Increased and decreased support in sums ranging from $10 
to $1,000 as follows: f 
$1000 contributions from 7 to 6 
$200 to $500 5 pi LL Seay 
$25 to $100 bs: bs 99. 99) 
$10 “ i 1,025 “ 902 


Membership representing 42 states and 6 foreign countries. 


1918-19. 
THE NEW YEAR IN A NUTSHELL 
Staff Appointments: 


Edward T. Devine (social insurance and family welfare). 
George M. Price (health). 

Herbert K. Carter (business manager). 

Ann Reed Brenner (finance and membership). 


New Departments: 
Social Workmanship (weekly) 
America Overseas (monthly). 
Special Features: 
Reconstruction Here and Abroad (special numbers, supple- 
ments, bibliographies). 
Social Efficiency and the National Service (a series of quick 
surveys by Edward T. Devine). 
The Bulwark of Free Peoples (the stake of American tm- 
migrants:in Middle Europe, by Herbert A. Miller). 


The resumed weekly unit (32 pages). 
The new price ($4). 


Il 


1918 


THE SURVEY’S ORGANIZATION 


Survey AssocrateEs, INc., is a membership cor- 
poration, chartered November 4, 1912, without 
shares or stockholders, tinder the laws of the 
state of New York— 
“to advance the cause of constructive philan- 
thropy by the publication and circulation of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and by con- 
ducting any investigations useful or necessary 
forthe preparation thereof.” 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP IN SuRVEY ASSOCIATES is 
open to: (a) Cooperating Subscribers of $10 or 
more in any one year and (b) Survey Circulators. 
A cooperating subseription includes the $4 sub- 
scription to the magazine, and creates no financial 
liability on the part of the contributor. Contribu- 
tors of $100 or more are eligible to life membership. 


THe ANNUAL MEETING OF SuRVEY ASSOCIATES 
is held the last Monday of October to elect officers 
and transact such other business as may come be- 
fore the meeting. The directors are divided into 
three classes, whose terms run for three years. The 
voting is open to life members and to annual 
members. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1917-20 
Epwarp T. Devine 
Simon N. Patren 


1916-19 
Joun M. GLENN 
Cuartes D. Norton 
Litrran D. Warp V. Evertr Macy 
Aurrep. T. WHITE AvtFrep G. ScATTERGOOD 
Rosert W. peEForest, President 
Cuartes D. Norton, Treasurer ArtuHuR P. KeEttoaa, Secretary 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Rozsert W. veForest, President, New York 


1918-21 
Jane AppAMS 
Rosert W. pEForEst 
Jutian W. Mack 
Heven S. Pratt 


Jane ADDAMS........... CHICAGO Morris KNowLes.... PITTSBURGH 
Ernest P. Brcknevti..Le Havre ALBERT D. LASKER......CHICAGO 
Ricwarp C. Casor...... France JOSEPH LEE........+.++. Boston 
J. Lionpercer Davis..St. Lours JUtIAN W. Mack...... Cuicaco 
7 V. Everitt Macy.....New York 


Epwarp T. Devine...NEw YorK 


Cuartes D, Norton..NEw York 


Artur F. Estasrook...BostoN = Srmon N. Patten. PHILADELPHIA 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND...... Paris Heven S. Pratt..... New Yore 
SAMUEL S. FeELs..PHILADELPHIA JuLius ROSENWALD..... CHIcaco 

Lee K. FRANKEL..... New Yorx ALFRED G, ScaTTERGOOD 

jous M. GtLenn..... New Yor« PHILADELPHIA 
. M. GoeTHE..... SACRAMENTO GRAHAM TAYLOR....... . CHICAGO 


Wise E. Harmon.New York 
Wma. TEMPLETON JOHNSON 

San DiEGo 

Cartes D. Norton, Treasurer 


Evior WapswortH.. WASHINGTON 
Littian D. Watp....NEw York 
AcFrep T. Wuite....BrooKLyn 

ArTHUR P, KEeLLocG, Secretary 


STAFF 
Paut U. Kettoce 
Editor 


Epwarp T. Devine GrawaM TAYLOR 


Associate Editors 


JANE ADDAMS 


ArtHUR P. KELLocc 
Managing Editor 


*+GraHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 
Winturop D. Lane 
*Epwarp T. Devine 


*Joun A. Fitcu 
Bruno Lasker 
*Grorce M, Price 


*GRAHAM TAYLOR 
Western Representative 


Herpert K. Carter 
Business Manager 


Mary CHAMBERLAIN 
Circulation Manager 


Ann REED BRENNER 


+On leave of absence. 
*Part time. 


112 EAST 19TH STREET 
New York 


Finance and Membership Secretary 


955 GRAND AVE, 
CHIcaGo 
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HE time, we believe, has come to take our courage 
in our hands; carry out publication standards we 
have too long deferred ; set going staff activities which 
will carry fresh conviction and win new friends; and 
E.. the necessary funds to give a full twelve months’ demon- 
stration to our working conception of the SuRVEY. 

Consider the challenge in these circumstances: 


SOCIAL WORKMANSHIP: 


With no end of people stirred out of their narrower in- 

} terests and giving time and thought to the national purpose 

| and the common welfare—we want to portray method and 

| | practice with a “come hither” that will enlist and educate the 

}mew volunteers, and with a thoroughness that will serve 
craftsmen in social work. 


) AMERICA OVERSEAS: 


_ With wartime expansion of humanitarian enterprise in 
France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Armenia, Palestine—we want 
» pool the vivid human experience of American social engi- 
neers, relief workers and the like from the western front to 


‘i Orient. 
VARTIME SERVICE: - 


With war activities and government control touching life 
and labor north, south, east, and west—we want to throw 
a shaft of light as an fodenendent observer, interpreter and 
sonstructive critic, on the social phases of our national ad- 
ministration ; on conditions in the war zones, camp communi- 
ties and munition towns; on war risk insurance, Red Cross 


ind Y. M. C. A. activities, and the like. 
RECONSTRUCTION: 


With the problems and promise of reconstruction casting 
tremendous shadows before—we want to help keep Ameri- 
ans in touch with industrial, 
Civic, educational, and sani- 

tary plans on foot in England, 
France and elsewhere as well 
s at home; new visions and 
' practical methods put forward 
ministries, employers, labor 
leaders. 


give us an open road. 


* * * 


| IN THESE CIRCUMSTANCES, 

and others as unexampled, we 
have endeavored to reckon 
with the factors in this next 
ar’s operations upon which, 
in a period of cleaving prob- 
lems and high manufacturing 
“Costs, we can attempt the 
responsible editorship of the 
Survey in justice to the very 
er eat opportunity and the very 
_ Teal obligation before us. 


velopment. 


7. 


“AND ALL SURVEY READERS 


HERE’S HOPING 


HE ANSWER we hope for from you and every 
reader of the SuRvEy is a pledge by return mail 
of your renewal as a continuing subscriber. 


HE ANSWER we hope for from every coopera- 
tor and contributor to Survey Associates is word 
of the renewal of your sustained backing. This will 
carry us forward in this period of transition and de- 


HE ANSWER we hope for from a goodly num- 

ber of readers and cooperators is a forthright con- 
tribution to our special construction fund of $25,000. * * * 
This will enable us to put through a full twelve months 
demonstration of our working conception of the Sur: 
VEY; more, it will enable this adventure of ours in co- 
operative journalism, without any capital, to make the 
circulation and advertising investment that will give it 
a new and surer carrying power. 
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OPERATING FACTORS: 
WE BELIEVE these factors to be: 


1918-10 


1. Fifty-two issues of a calibre that we can stand for 
and say: This is the SuRVEY of our intention. 

2. A subscription price which under the changed condi- 
tions of paper, printing and office expenses will be sounder 
and more self-sustaining. (A raise from $3 to $4, November 
15.) 

3. A rehabilitated staff whict will be competent, on the 
one hand, to carry on that ,active journalistic interpretation 
and graphic field research which in the past has made the 
SuRVEY a social and educational force; and competent, on the 
other hand, to carry deeper the systematic, digestive editorial 
work which will make the Survey indispensable to enlarging 
groups of readers. 

4. “The continuance of our cooperating subscriptions and 
general funds which (above meager commercial receipts) make 
such non-commercial work possible. 

5. A special construction fund of $25,000 to get the 
Survey of this calibre before its national audience. 


ISSUE SCHEME: 
THE PUBLICATION standards are: 


1918-19 


(a) A thirty-two page weekly unit without which, as a 
minimum, we cannot currently and adequately serve normal 
social activities, much less the emergent demands of wartime. 

[The succeeding November issues willbe such weekly units.] 

(b) Occasional supplements presenting the findings of in- 
vestigators, constructive programs, the results of experiments 
and experience. 


[The program for workshop committees on a democratic footing put 
out by a great North-of-England employer and published in the Sur- 
veY for October 5 was such a supplement. It was reprinted from the 
first copy to reach America, permission being cabled. A leading 
official of the United States Department of Labor saw our copy and 
had it typewritten to make it available in the department at once. 
The federal War Industries 
Board has ordered reprints to be 
put in the hands of every at- 
tendant at the training classes for 
employment managers.| 


(c) Once a month maga- 
zine numbers which will give 
penetrating writings, graphic 
articles, and transcripts of hu- 
man experience, to appeal to 
and educate a wider and wider 
audience. 


This will 


[This in rudimentary form is 
such a number, except that we 
have used sixteen pages of it to 
tell the SuRVEY’s own story.| 


Ler US APPROACH this whole 
question of a demonstration 
year for the Survey by an old 
woods-road which runs past a 
crumbling block house of the 
French and Indian wars. 
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OF KEROSENE LAMPS AND A 
FLIVVER 


HERE is a custom among the farmers in the foothills of 

the Adirondacks to keep a kerosene lamp burning in the 
front window all night. One Saturday night about ten 
o’clock the treasurer of the Home Service Section in a town 
in the Atlantic Division of the American Red Cross had closed 
his store and was on his way home when he came upon a 
sailor. It turned out that the young fellow lived twenty miles 
and more north, in an out-of-the-way stretch of country. His 
train had reached town too late to connect with the trolley 
which would have taken him part way. A little questioning 
brought out his whole story. In the three or four years he had 
been in the navy he had never gone home. He had not writ- 
ten for months. He belonged to the American cruiser tor- 
pedoed off the coast a few weeks before, and he had been in 
the water four hours before he was rescued. During these 
four hours, he said, when life seemed to hang by a thread, he 
hadn’t gone over his past misdeeds as they do in story books; 
he had thought of the kerosene lamps in the windows at night 
in the foothills of the Adirondacks—especially of the light that 
must be shining that night in his father’s house. So he had 
sworn that if he came through alive he would find a chance, 
or make it, to get back home. Now, when he almost had his 
heart’s desire, and had spent his money, it looked as if he were 
not going to be able to reach the old place and be back in New 
York early Monday morning when his leave expired. 

So the Red Cross treasurer got out his flivver and started 
off with the sailor. As they bore away from the town the 
lights in the farmhouse windows began to wink at them. The 
young fellow had a deal to do to keep from breaking down, 
and finally did so completely when they ran far up a little 
side road as dark as a pocket and caught the beam of a kero- 
sene lamp. It was then past midnight. He would not go in 
and wake the old folks. He would sleep in the barn, he said, 
and wait for his father to come out to milk the cows in the 
morning. 

Here was a case of home service which called for an equal 
mixture of gasolene and good will—and a pinch of self-sac- 
rificing imagination thrown in. The man who carried it out 
was the father of three children, an active figure in War 
Savings, Liberty loan, and Red Cross drives, the organizer 
of a new chamber of commerce, and a general promoter of 
the progressive business movements in his community. Start- 
ing in when the troops went to the border three years ago, 
he has made it his business to have personal talk and acquaint- 
anceship with every young soldier who has gone from his end 
of the county. They have mounted up to a thousand. From 
these leave-taking confidences, it was a natural step for him 
to take up the Home Service work of the Red Cross. From 
such elementary good samaritanism as his flivver ride home 
over bad country roads after midnight, it was a natural step 
to the more intricate problems which come up over questions 
of allotments and allowances, over war risk insurance, over 
the hundred and one vicissitudes of soldiers’ families. He 
was adopted as an honorary member of the armed forces of 
all Canada by a wounded private for what he had done for 
his family here in this northern New York town. He had 
organized a group of mechanics to put up stovepipes, mend 
windows and do friendly service in the households from which 
the menfolks had gone overseas. 

Now this redoubtable neighbor to the army and navy sub- 
scribed to the SuRVEY when he came into the Home Service 
work, At first he merely ran through the pages where we 
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have been running a Home Service department to see if ther 
were anything there for him, and then he threw it away. Nor 
he reads the whole issue along with his Saturday Evenin 
Post. He is stirred and eager as a young boy over the es 
periences of other communities which fit into his own—ove 
the new range of social interests into which he has come wit 
the zeal of a promoter. If he were opening up a new rez 
estate addition on the edge of the town, he could not have mot 
enthusiasm than in throwing wide the possibilities for con 
munity service for the families of men overseas—and a ste 
from that—for all the families in his town. 

It is this sort of man or woman the country over that th 
Survey especially wants to reach and serve this coming yea 
It is an expensive job. But, we believe it is worth it. 


SOCIAL WORKMANSHIP 


HE new weekly unit-of 32 pages resumes a publicatic 

standard which we carried out four and five years ag 
and which we have carried out for brief periods since. 
means the addition of eight pages over the slender issues « 
the past summer. ‘These eight pages will not be given up | 
an increased number of general articles, and so weigh dow 
busy readers; but will be given up to brief interpretations « 
practical problems faced by labor administrators and chari 
workers, by probation officers. and sanitarians, by settlemei 
workers and civic reformers, by people like our Home Servi 
treasurer of unspecified callings but of no uncertain efficienc 
who are shouldering the load in their own towns and state 
and who want to know how others are grappling with simil 
things. 

These new pages will not, like our news paragraphs | 
“the common welfare,” answer the questions ““When?” ar 
“Where?” but will answer the question ‘How ?” 

This development is one deliberately thought out. In eo 
trast to the general editorial weeklies, it will carry our reade 
into the more intimate and intensive questions of social pra 
tice. In contrast to the specialized journals operating in se 
ments of our field, the Survey will be a general practition 
and time-saver. Conceivably, there should be a weekly cis 
journal, a weekly charitable journal, a weekly health journ: 
a weekly industrial journal, and so on. But our feeling 
that they must needs overlap one another and swamp the ve 
group of socially-minded people who are after all the dynam 


‘we want to help in progressively lifting the level of Americ 


life and labor. 

Moreover, the very genius of the situation is to make t 
socially-minded physicians, lawyers, teachers, manufacture 
ministers, public officials, social workers and administrato 
recognize the common elements in all their undertakings. F 
example, take the thread of psychological problems which ru 
through case work with families, whether carried out by 
charity organization society, a board of public welfare, a ch 
dren’s aid society, a board of parole, a children’s court, a h 
pital social service department, or the medical and social st: 
of a school, reformatory, a state hospital for the insane, or 
training school for the feebleminded. We want to help bri 
the criticism and suggestion of each group to bear on eve 
other; want to help the specialist in each field become ps 
of an interested and informed and like-minded public, standi 
back of the workers in every other field; want to make / 
common understanding, interchange, organization and 4 
vance. 

In such a situation, we conceive that the special jourr 
should be more rather than less technical—should exploit 
the full a well-defined field such as housing, recreation, nu 
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, tuberculosis, mental hygiene, social hygiene, hospital ad- 
ministration, statistics, municipal administration and the like. 
We conceive the function of the Survey to be that of a weld- 


a RECONSTRUCTION 


HIS will be especially true in the period of reconstruc- 
tion. Such a forum of endeavor is needed in ordinary 
es; it is needed far more in wartime, with the swift re- 
gnments of social activities; it will be needed most of all 
the period of reconstruction after the war. Reconstruction 
= a vague and misty thing, but rather a nationalization 
outlook and a higher gearing of a whole range of social ac- 
tivities and movements. Its problems will be aggravated by 
ertain abnormal circumstances, such as the demobilization 
of three million men or more, and the trade changes due to 
1e falling off of the demand for war material. In different 
heres, it may mean anything from readjustment to orderly 
explosive revolution. For reconstruction has its spiritual 
id theoretical aspects, its challenge to old ways and estab- 
hed interests. We shall have violent cleavages of feeling 
und opinion on such expressions of aspiration and proposal as 
e remarkable British, Labour Party program. But recon- 
struction in process, after all, whether swift or slow, will be 
a composite of very human undertakings here, there, every- 
here, which will demand close thinking, clear observation, 
comparative experience, tested methods—the tools and mate- 
rials needful to the men and women who would build and 
mould the structure of life and labor to new estate. 
_ There is, of course, danger that the word “reconstruction” 
will become as badly frayed as ‘“‘camouflage.” Indeed there 
s likely to be considerable camouflage about it. All manner 
f familiar things will come forward in new guise. Clearly 
ie SURVEY’s task is: 


_To give a broad view of the implications of reconstruction in each 
f the great fields of social concern to which we address ourselves; 
© bring out the organized machinery, the judgments and the ex- 
ience of the nations which by being longer in the war have 
ought more deeply and exhaustively of the period after the war; 
To take up concrete things—such as what is to grow out of the 
short term insurance now carried by the soldiers, the experience of 
ifornia in land settlement, or the advance of a great industry 
| cutting down its labor turnover—which must enter into the fabric 
of antebellum days. 


so doing, help to discover constructive and far- reaching 
p slicies. 
To this end we shall publish in the course of the year a 
es of searching articles. To this end we have enlisted the 
joperation of such men as Arthur Greenwood, secretary of 
e Ministry of Reconstruction in England, of George Ford, 
ity planner and civil engineer, who has been the foremost 
merican student of the problems of reconstruction in France, 
xifford Pinchot, who is on a special mission to study agri- 
tural reconstruction abroad. ‘To this end we shall shortly 
ing out a special magazine number on developments in Eng- 
nd and Canada, France and Italy; and to this end we shall 
ww on the help of practical engineers of social undertakings 
and abroad. 
jut, as the British Labour Party says in its domestic pro- 
am, Labor and the New Social Order, the important thing 
to see that each brick that is laid in wartime fits into the 
theme of the “house of tomorrow.” Americans with a New 
rld background and without the more rigid class distinc- 
of the old, have yet to visualize their “house of tomor- 
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lustration of the opportunity of the Survey as a medium for 
exchange of information could be had than in the craving of 
the average socially-minded American to have some check-up 
and appraisal of the great social undertakings now carried 
forward by the government or voluntary bodies on a scale ex- 
ceeding anything in the past. 


SOCIAL EFFICIENCY AND THE 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


HE SURVEY announces a series of articles based on 

quick, first-hand investigation by Edward T. Devine of 
the social phases of the national war work. Mr. Devine has 
just returned from a year spent in France, and comes at the 
various manifestations of wartime activity with fresh eyes, 
but with the training and standards of a skilled executive and 
an expert in social work. Does the war risk insurance actual- 
ly get to the wives and mothers of fallen men, and get to them 
promptly? What have the war camp community workers 
faced ;.and how have they faced it? The government’s hous- 
ing plans—how are they panning out? ‘These are the sort of 
questions Mr. Devine will take up. He will give us judg- 
ments based on experience. 

But this is only the beginning of Mr. Devine’s new span 
of work for the Survey. We have been fortunate in enlist- 
ing a greater measure of his time as an active member of the 
Survey staff than in any year since he relinquished the editor- 
ship of the magazine in 1913. As secretary for many years of 
the New York Charity Organization Society, as professor of 
social economy at Columbia University, as director of the 
New York School of Philanthropy, as special representative 
of the Red Cross at the time of the San Francisco earthquake 
—work which lifted it to a permanent national status, as a 
pioneer in the organization of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee and of the National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, and in many another of our creative social move- 
ments, as chairman of the committee which secured the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations, and as an active 
agent for emergent relief work in Russia, France, and Italy, 
Mr. Devine brings now even more than in the past a re- 
markable background to his editorial work and writings. 


DR. PRICE AS HEALTH EDITOR 


INSTON CHURCHILL has said that the war is a 

race with revolution. In the field of public health it 
looks as if the revolution were going to win. ‘The expansion 
of the United States Public Health Service, coordinating fed- 
eral activities ; the application of medical science to army needs, 
and to the civilian needs that enter into its health and fitness ; 
the loosening by the war of a thousand sources of energy and 
concern for the national welfare; the potentialities of the re- 
turned soldiers as missioners of the new health that the army 
life has demonstrated; the future of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of nurses released by the war; the effect which the lift- 
ing out of private practice of thousands of physicians will 
have on the realignment of medical service; the part which 
public health will play in the programs of reconstruction; the 
far-flung work of the International Health Board; the im- 
petus which research and especially war research are giving 
to every phasé of medical activity—these things are near in 
imagination and in pressing circumstance every day. 

In enlisting the services of Dr. George M. Price as respon- 
sible editor in the health field, the Survey feels that it is set- 
ting its gauge wide. Dr. Price was an investigator in the 
early nineties for one of the first of the tenement house com- 
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The time haS.come when the Tribune can mg longer remain silent 
upon the grave issues vitally wrapped up in the future of Gary and its 
citizens in the attempt to place its industries in the hands of labor 
unions yet to be organized, After the violent display of anarchist Bol- 
shevik spirit against all capital.at the mass meeting in South Side 
Turner hall Monday night, this paper would be derelict in its duty 
towards the people whose support has made it one of the most sub- 
stantial newspaper properties in northern Indiana, if it did not point 
out in plain words the gravity of the crisis. 

Gary has been selected by the American Feueration of Labor to be 
the battle ground of the struggle to place the steel industry. of America 
wader the rule of labor unions. Here is being fought a great industrial 
battle. 

Gary has become in fact the Belgium of American 
steel industry. 


Is Cary to be the Belgium of a Labor War? 


They were threatened that if they did not join the union they would 
be eked and beaten up. whenjthey attempted to work. 

They were also told that id they paid $3 for membership in the: 
union they “need subscribe for po more Liberty bonds and make no 
more Red Cross donations, Affidavits of these statements are now im 


the hands of government agents, and something is likely to happen. 


It is not amazing that our foreign-born have rushed to the union 
meetings, for like the Italian soldiers they believed all they had been 
told. They have guarded their tickets of membership in the unions yet’ 
to be as if the cards were the pererorey to safety and wealth. 


The anger and bitterness af the Sele at the’ meeting Monda: 
night were ample proof that the battle is not going to the ig of the 
imported labor leaders. They wére jike the German general BARS after 
the first battle of the Marne. Their plans had not worked ou! rizht. 
The general in command of the opposing forces had anticipated the 
every move, and they were gettitg nowhere in particular, excer* 


TWELVE PAGES 


But the citizens of Gary—steel-workers and all— 
ought to consider most carefully what the taking over 
of Gary Works by the government would. porfend. In 
time the mills must be returned to their owner- 
along strike is at hand on the recar~** 

From the day the Ge 
tment operation ~’ 
work will be dr 
tin mill w* 
other pe 
nat- 


ward. 
LE Oe They had planned ‘upon the discharge of their sLo-* 
The ¢rusade to form labor unions at South, Chicago, Joliet, East plant to pre the yn tetone) the war paket how = 7 
Chieago and Indiana Harbor has been practically, given up. As German is not @ closed shop. Tt.is and always has ee. 
‘armies marched through Belgium in am epdless stream, carrying dev- never objected to any union mantworkin™ A_STRAW SHOWING THE WAY WINDS ARE 


heen earried that s 
heavy fines on-mer 
the unions had 
than Gary Wy) K~ * 


astation and rnin to the stricken Belgians, so the American Federation 
of Labor is marching its forces through Gary in the attack upon our 
industries. 

The’ Tribune is not lying awake of nights worrying about the 
United States Steel corporation, It is quite able to care for itself in 
this great battle. It has met the issues now made for m- 
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missions; for ten years he was a sanitary officer in the New 
York municipal health department. In 1911-12 he directed 
investigations for the New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission; and esince 1910 has been director of the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control for the ladies’ garment trades. 
As such, he is one of the few industrial physicians who bear 
responsibility alike to organized employers and organized em- 
ployes. His text-books on sanitation and industrial hygiene 
are used in many of the colleges. 

Dr. Price succeeds as responsible editor in the health field 
Gertrude Seymour, assistant and later successor to Dr. Alice 
Hamilton. Both have responded to wartime demands for 
service which they were especially equipped to render—Dr. 
Hamilton as chief expert in occupational diseases of the federal 
Department of Labor, which has been concerned with the new 
war risks in aeroplane and munitions manufacture; Miss Sey- 
mour as a member of the staff of the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities and later as a member of the reorganized 
staff of the Public Health Service. Miss Seymour’s last con- 
tribution to the SURVEY was a series of articles on the Health 
of Soldier and Civilian, the results of studies of foreign ma- 
terial and American experience running over a period of 
months and bringing together in brief compass facts which 
were not available elsewhere. The series included: 


I. Europe (December 1, 1917). 
II. Venereal Disease Abroad (December 29, 1917). 
III. Some aspects of the American Health Movement in Wartime 
(April 27, 1918, and May 11, 1918). 


AMERICAN LABOR AND 
THE WAR 
EVER before has the outlook in the field of industry 


included so much of interest as now. Profound changes 
are taking place that are bound to outlast the war. Some of 
these changes are of so far-reaching a character as to justify 
confidence that relations between employer and employe are 
to be hereafter on a new level. 

Nothing could be more significant than the recent occur- 
rences in the steel industry where for a quarter of a century 
the workers have been deprived of any effective voice in de- 
termining their conditions of work and the standard work- 
day has been twelve hours long. Now the Midvale Steel 
Company invites its employes to engage in collective bargain- 
ing; the United States Steel Corporation announces the adop- 
tion of the basic eight-hour day; and the organizing committee 
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BLOWING IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


appointed by the last convention of the American Federatio: 
of Labor to deal with the steel industry reports substantia 
progress. As author of The Steel Workers, John A. Fitch 
industrial editor of the SURVEY, is especially equipped to gaug 
what is going forward. 

All over the country, due to the policy adopted by the fed 
eral government, the basic eight-hour day is coming into effec! 
standards of working conditions are being written into cor 
tracts, and the right of the workers to appoint representative 
to negotiate with their employers is being conceded. 

Government boards, such as the Labor Adjustment Board ¢ 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the National War Lz 
bor Board, are adjusting disputes and thereby keeping the peac 
and maintaining production. ‘These and the Labor Polici 
Board are setting standards of working conditions. The ne 
Federal Employment* Service has been extended throughot 
the country and is the one source from which governmer 
contractors can secure common labor. ‘The interests of wome 
who have come into industry in increasing numbers are bein 
cared for by the new Woman in Industry Service and by th 
Women’s Service of the Railroad Administration. | 


A NEW CHESTER TALE 


ARTIME industrial developments and governme! 

policies should not be visualized solely in their burez 
setting at Washington. They come to earth in the actual li 
and labor of men and women—in the Delaware River Basi 
in the Niagara Falls chemical factories, in the streets and hal 
of Gary. By quick field work the Survey will endeavor | 
give them in their setting. 

An illustration of such field work, on a larger scale thé 
we can ordinarily attempt, was made possible last spring | 
a group connected with the Ethical Culture Society; 
directed by John Ihlder, executive secretary of the Philade 
phia Housing Association, and the results were brought o 
in the Survey. Chester lies midway between Philadelph 
and Wilmington, on the lower reaches of the Delaware rive 
In the early part of 1914 it was a sleepy little provincial ci 
through which the important express trains ran without sto 
ping. 

It had a population of 40,000 people living in but 8,31 
dwellings. In the spring of 1918 Chester had a populati 
of 80,000—room overcrowding, ill health, inadequate reere 
tion, and a race riot. But why should we as a nation, co 
cern ourselves about such matters when every hand and bra 
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that could be spared was needed to carry on the most momen- 
tous enterprise ever undertaken by a free people. The story 
of “how the war came to Chester” gave some answer. Ches- 
ter is not an unusual town. Rather, it is typical in many 
ways. The war has come to other places with like results. 
Chester happened to illustrate better than most. So this 
group of men who were concerned because of our apparent 
lack of understanding decided to pay the expenses of this de- 
tailed study of what the war so far had meant to Chester, as 
one of the communities on our second line of defense on whose 
staying power depended in so large a measure the effective 
fighting power of the nation. ‘The findings were of use in 
Chester, in Philadelphia, and in Washington. 


THE WORKSHOP 
HROUGH Mr. Fitch and Dr. Price and the cooperation 


of many readers, the Survey will follow more closely 
progressive achievements in the realm of employment manage- 
ment and industrial hygiene. We will report from time to 
' time on the methods employed by forward-looking industrial 
i" | Managers in establishing right relationships and stability of 
employment. We must, of course, leave the purely technical 
problems to the medical, the trade, the safety, and engineer- 
ing journals. But in the rise of the National Council of 
_ Safety from a small group of pioneers to a great national or- 
ganization with an annual budget of between two and three 
hundred thousand dollars, and drawing into its active work 
engineers and superintendents, physicians, architects, labor ad- 
ministrators, factory inspectors and the like (the SURVEY 
for October 5, 1918), we have an inkling of the drama and 
practical social craftsmanship which is coming in with the 
application of modern organization, of science and of dem- 
ocracy to the every-day work-a-day life. What a gas mask 
tactory does for its women workers; how the Hog Island ship- 
yards safeguard the health of their men; the comparative ex- 
perience of government and private powder works in safe- 
guarding against explosions—these are more than shop talk 
or interesting bits of information. “They are part of that 
mosaic of American industrialism which gives surer footing to 
more and more of American democracy. 
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THE RAW-MATERIAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


eee great drama throws a people back upon first prin- 
ciples. War, especially, brings about a re-examination 
_ of elementary social services. Of these education is one. An- 
_ drew Fletcher, of Saltoun, knew a wise man who believed 
_ that if he were permitted to make all the ballads he need not 
_ care who should make the laws of a nation. He might have 
_ substituted schools for ballads. It is said that after each of 
her wars England has had an educational revolution; cer- 
tainly she is in the midst of one now. France, too, is making 
over her schools in important respects. It seems almost as if 
these countries want to know whether the preparation they 
have given their children has been the kind that would stand 
them in time of crisis, whether it would produce self-reliant, 
physically strong and alert men and women, able to think 
quickly and accurately as well as to act obediently. 

Already we see that the United States is going through a 
_ similar self-searching. We are raising our thoughts about 
_ education to a national level. Evidence of this is found in 
* the growing demand for a federal department of education, 
_ to be coordinate with the Departments of Labor, Agricul- 
ture, and the Interior, and to have a secretary in the Presi- 
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dent’s cabinet. The Joint Commission on the National 
Emergency in Education and the Program for Readjustment 
During and After the War, appointed by the National Edu- 
cational Association and the Department of Superintendence, 
has made a preliminary report and is at work upon a fuller 
one. ‘The social workers, through their representative body, 
the National Conference of Social Work, have’ established 
a joint committee with the N. E. A. to “make an authorita- 
tive study and formulation of the philosophy and inter-rela- 
tions of social work and the school.” And under the stimulus 
of the war demand for trained workers, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education has made rapid strides in develop- 
ing its program throughout the states. 

At the end of the war the battle between the classicists and 
the modernists will be fought with vigor. Educators are 
already trying to find ways to make the hitherto slightly trav- 
eled path to the universities become, instead, a crowded high- 
way. Again, whether we have wisely selected in the past the 
pabulum of such courses as history, geography and civics will 
require an answer. Nationalism, with all of its explosive as 
well as its cementing possibilities, will have to be reconsidered 
and revalued. The war in the last analysis may be won by 
the efficient consumer. Have we, then, taught our children 
the art of discriminating and economical consumption ? 

These are all raw material that educators will have to deal 
with after the war, and much of that raw material is social 
in its content. 


PRISONS IN A WORLD SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 
O* 


all fields of social service, criminology may at first 
glance appear to be one of those least influenced by war. 


What have the conflicts of contending armies, it may be asked, 
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to teach us in regard to the treatment of law-breakers and 
the prevention of crime? Indirectly, many things. Presi- 
dent Wilson recently set aside an executive order of a former 
president forbidding the War, Navy and other: federal de- 
partments from purchasing prison-made goods; it is easy to 
see that this will have to be rigorously safeguarded against 
the recrudescence of the old convict labor abuses and may 
have a far-reaching effect on the kind of vocational training 
prisoners receive. Scores of thousands of men in the selective 
draft have been given psychological and vocational tests, and 
have been classified in regard to their mental ability, motor 
coordination and special aptitudes; how can this fail to en- 
courage classification of prisoners, with all that implies by way 
of diagnosis of the individual offender and the study of causes 
of crime? Secretary Daniels’ enlightened policy in opening 
the door of the navy to prison reform and the regeneration 
of military offenders has already preserved over a thousand 
men for useful service who would otherwise have been thrown 
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AMERICA OVERSEAS _— 


N our monthly magazine numbers we shall bring out a new 

department—a department but eight pages in length, but. 
in those eight pages we shall endeavor to ring the world. Not 
since the early days of the missionary movement—and on a_ 
scale of which that was but a fraction—has American work 
and leadership, money and ministration, so gone out to those 
in need—not alone in Italy and France and Belgium, but in 
Persia, in Syria, in Armenia, in Russia, and where not. Ameri- 
cans identified with particular societies know what is going 
forward in some one region or by some one agency, but hitherto | 
there has been no one place where anyone could in briefest 
compass keep abreast of the whole. “This eight-page depart- 
ment of brief and discriminating paragraphs will attempt it. 
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| SUBJECT FIELDS OF T 
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I 

Beginning with incapacity 
and exploitation in the work- 
a-day life, the upward trend in 
industrial conditions and rela- 
tions, including such subjects as 
minimum wage and labor legis- 
lation, collective bargaining, 
profit-sharing, factory inspec- 
tion, safety, hygiene, scientific 
management, social invention, 
and cooperation in industry. 


II 
Beginning 
and poverty, the upward trend 
in social economics, including 
such subjects as relief, rehabili- 
tation, case-work, and charity 
organization; family budgets, 
thrift, and cost of living; reme- 
dial loans, mutual aid, social in- 
surance against sickness, acci- 
dents, invalidity, unemployment, 
and old age. 


III 


Mr. Fircu. 


Mr. DeEvINeE. 


with pauperism Beginning with squalor and Beg 
indifference, the upward trend defect 
in civic development, including lic hy 
such subjects as  neighbor- jects | 
hood life, housing, town plan- prevei 
ning, municipal research, taxa- losis, 
tion, efliciency, and democracy vers), 
at work. nurs 
Mr. TAYLor. work, 
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out with dishonorable discharges. Then, too, out of the dis- 
cussion of methods of utilizing prisoners in war tasks has come 
at least one constructive experiment in New Jersey, and 
others may follow. 

It remains to absorb all that the vocational rehabilitation 
of soldiers has to teach and apply,this to building up efficiency 
and habits of industry in law-breakers; to learn that if it is 
unwise from a purely selfish standpoint to let the families of 
soldiers become dependent (leaving aside the motive of making 
a return for service), it may also be unwise on similar grounds 
of social economy to let the families of men in prison become 
public charges, as many of them now do; to take a lesson from 
the health statistics of this war and to see that if physical 
exercise and life in the open have so much power to re-make 
men, some of the benefits of this treatment may well be secured 
for law-breakers; and, finally, to learn that the impulses which 
have prompted many ex-convicts to enter the army in order 
to fight for democracy may reveal motivations which deserve 
fresh attention in our reformative appeal. 

In these aspects, the treatment of delinquents reveals itself 
in many aspects as a part of the common tasks of self-educa- 
tion in a democracy ; and it is not by chance that the two fields 
of education and penology are a joint charge upon one mem- 
ber of the Survey stafi—Winthrop D. Lane. 


The aim will be to make it both interpretive and critical in : 
the best sense, and shot through with gleams not only of human — 
kindness but of human nature. ; 
There is danger, of course, that such a department will 
tend to emphasize a common trait and assume too much for 
American work abroad. The great burden is borne by the 
nations themselves; the greatest by the people themselves. As 
time goes on, a very real function of our Foreign Service De- 
partment is to bring out the substantial contributions and 
methods and ideals which foreign social work has to offer to 
America. This last year we have published some concluding 
instalments of Charles M. Goethe’s articles on Exporting the 
American Playground which strike the “give” and “take” of 
international social exchange; and also a series of articles by 
Mr. Burgess of the Y. W. C. A., interpretive of native re- 
sourcefulness as well as America’s opportunity in the Orient. 


CHINA’S SOCIAL CHALLENGE: 
By J. S. Burgess 


I. An Opportunity for American Social Workers. September 8, 
1917, 


II. Beginnings of Social Investigations. October 13, 1917. 
III. Social Institutions, Old and New. December 15, 1917. 


IV. The Christian Movement and Social Welfare. September 7, 
1918. 
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ACK OF THE WESTERN FRONT 


E shall, of course, continue to publish longer articles 
from the field of foreign social service, and here it is 
| chee record should be made of our largest piece of field work. 
In late August, 1917, the editor set out for the SuRvEY to 
spend two months observing Red Cross operations in France 
nd industrial developments in England. As a result of an 
exchange of cables after his arrival, his stay was extended to 
five months, the Survey paying salary and living expenses in 
Paris, the Red Cross meeting traveling expenses in the field, 
‘and his work taking him from the sand dunes around Nieu- 
port and the remnant of Free Belgium on the west to half- 
‘depopulated Venice on the east, and to far mountain towns 
i a Sicily where refugees were harbored after the invasion 
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Their preparation dovetailed very naturally into other work. 
The Department of Civil Affairs of the Red Cross in France 
had mustered to its service organizers, sanitarians, nurses, phy- 
sicians, teachers, child welfare experts and the like. In a 
dozen ways, they were making social history, carrying for- 
ward demonstrations in human conservation which may prove 
of value to the whole world. More than that, they were 
mixing necessarily in the domestic housekeeping of all France. 
And it was highly essential that French editors, officials and 
other forces of public opinion should know just what these 
friendly newcomers had in mind in bringing their stores of 
good-will and organized resourcefulness. _ In September and 
October, the editor of the Survey organized for the Civil 
Affairs Department, A. R. C., a Historical and Editorial Di- 
vision to build up a record of the work in process, and secure 
contacts with French journalists, as well as supply current 
news for the general publicity department. 

Insofar as such work may have counted as a brief thread 
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Beginning with ignorance and 
neglect, the upward trend in 
education and recreation, includ- 
img such subjects as vocational 
training, the social contents of 
the curriculum and the social 
uses of the school plant; night 
schools, rural demonstration, 
and schools for immigrants; 
child welfare; work for depen- 
dent, neglected, and defective 
children; playgrounds, motion 


VI 

Beginning with crime and 
degradation, the upward trend 
im social control, including such 
subjects as the police problem, 
minor courts, psychopathic labo- 
ratories, prisons, reformatories, 
parole and probation, and the 
application of self-government 
to processes of regeneration, 
rather than the old repressive 
tyrannies of punishment and re- 
tribution. 


VII 


To interpret the work of re- 
lef and reconstruction in Eu- 
rope im its social and practical 
aspects. 

To mterpret those social and 
constructive aspects of interna- 
tional relations and settlement 
which have to do with the safe- 
guarding not only of the weaker 
nations, but of the weaker peo- 
ples wnthin the strong nations, 
in their culture, their welfare, 


pictures, community drama, the 
development of stamina and the 
release of nascent capacities. 


Mr. LANE. 


Every ship reaching France last fall was bringing over men 
and women for the Red Cross organization. ‘These were 
ispatched forthwith to various points without knowledge of 
what their fellows in other localities and other departments 
Were attempting. As a link in the team-work, a quick survey, 
brought out in pamphlet form, was needed covering the whole 
' field as the men in charge saw it, and the things they were 
| driving at—first of all for the purposes of the staff itself ; then 
for officials, for war correspondents and for the public; some- 
thing which would give a bird’s-eye view. 

The pamphlet work was undertaken at a time when there 
‘was practically no source material. ‘The first quarterly re- 
ports of the Red Cross departments were only taking shape. 
The main lines of policy in the minds of the executives at head- 
juarters were still in the formative period. Only by sharing 
n the experience of field agents and joining in exploratory 
Avestigations was it possible to fill in wide gaps in such frag- 
mentary statements as had found their way into the news- 
Papers and even in those which passed by word of mouth. 
The pamphlet on the work in France led to a second on 
aly and a third on Belgium; and it was possible to make 
14em not only opportune budgets of information, but, through 
hem, to pool men’s visions of things striven for. The 
amphlets went through several editions in Paris. 


and their liberties. 

To interpret the life, labor, as- 
piration, and outlook of the va- 
rious immigrant growps which 
enter into the American compo- 
sition. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. LASKER. 


in the great skeins of American endeavor to bind up the 
wounds suffered by France, Belgium and Italy, and to build 
up resistance against the thrusts of invasion, members and 
contributors to Survey Associates were partners to it. 

The results of this work were brought out in a series of 
articles in the SuRVEY. 


THE BULWARK OF FREE 
PEOPLES 


HE first congress of the League of Small and Subject Na- 

tionalities brought together the representatives of twenty 
different nationalities in New York in November, 1917, and 
the SURVEY in reporting it ventured the comment that this 
meeting might live in the text books of history after the 
week’s “exits and alarums” of military happenings had been 
relegated into the undated generalized background of the 
war. For two and three years the Survey has carried 
reports—when the newspapers were almost bare of mention 
of them—of the earliest conferences in this country of the 
oppressed nationalities. “Today in the midst of the fourth year 
of the war they are getting a hearing from the allied powers. 
And at Washington last month was organized a Committee 
for the Federation of Mid-European States, which may be 
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called the beginning of a new federation of the free nationali- 
ties of Central Europe. 

Of this committee, the director is Herbert Adolphus Miller, 
professor of sociology of Oberlin College, who has long been 
interested in the community life of the immigrant peoples in 
Ohio. When Major-General Glenn was facing the problem 
of handling large numbers of recruits from these communities, 
he sent for this teacher and social investigator as his connect- 
ing link in dealing with the immigrant leaders. Professor 
Miller is one of the group brought together by Allen T. 
Burns in his survey of the problem of assimilation for the 
Carnegie Corporation. Through the cooperation of Pro- 
fessor Miller and Mr. Burns, readers of the SURVEY are get- 
ting the first fruits of their work in a series of articles on that 
Bulwark of Free Peoples which should extend from the Baltic 
to the Adriatic, and whose common declaration of indepen- 
dence was rung in by a new liberty bell last week at Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia. 


BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR 


N all European history, we have had-in England forecasts 

of tremendous changes that were coming on the continent. 
The English reformation preceded the continental reforma- 
tion, the English swing to parliamentary government and 
democracy preceded the revolutions on the continent. For 
the most part the English people did not go through anything 
like the travail and bitterness which the continental peoples 
traversed in running the same course. “They did not come 
cut at the same point; but they showed the trend, and they 
showed it in advance. Even so, what is now going forward 
among the wage-earning population of the island common- 
wealth may be the shadow of coming events which will affect 
and condition western civilization in the time to come. 

Being a folk movement, it is not possible to compress it into 
any one channel. It is not like the single tax movement, or 
the prohibition movement, or the municipal ownership move- 
ment as we have known them in this country, because these 
are propaganda given over to a single issue. “The English 
labor movement is rather the expression at a hundred points 
of great tidal impulses at work in the common life. 

The Survey has shared with the New Republic the dis- 
tinction of interpreting different phases of this whole move- 
ment at a time when the press ignored or misunderstood it. 
We shall continue to do so in the months ahead. In this, we 
have had the sure-footed help of Arthur Gleason, an Ameri- 
can social worker and journalist, who was a stretcher bearer 
in the early years of the war; was the only American to be 
quoted by Lord Bryce in his report on Belgian atrocities; and 
is the author of Inside the British Isles, the result of eighteen 
months’ study of labor and social conditions in England dur- 
ing the course of the war. Articles published include: 


The British Labor Offensive: the London and Nottingham meet- 
ings. Paul U. Kellogg. March 2, 1918. 


American Labor Out of It: the Inter-Allied working class move- 
ment and its war aims. Paul U. Kellogg. March 9, 1918. 


The British Miners and the War: an interview with Robert 


Smillie. March 23, 1918. 

Two-Edged: the British labor offensive as documented by the 
British press. Paul U. Kellogg. April 6, 1918. 

The War Policy of British Labor. Arthur Gleason. May 18, 
1918. 

I. British Labor Breaks the Truce. Arthur Gleason. July 27, 
1918. 


Il. British Labor and the Issues of Reconstruction. Arthur Glea- 


son. August 3, 1918. 


III. The British Labor “Split.” Arthur Gleason. August 10, 1918. 
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THE WAR WORKERS 
By Joseph Stella 


Rf 
. 
EADERS of the Survey whose acquaintance goes back : 
ten years will recall the remarkable series of drawings” 
of Pittsburgh workingmen—miners and puddlers and rolling” 
mill hands, native stock and immigrant, drawn by a young 
Italian artist for the Pittsburgh Survey. This was Joseph 
Stella. American posters and war pictures have for the most 
part dealt with the fighters on land or sea or air. Little has” 
been shown of the part taken by the war workers. In ou 
magazine numbers beginning with the Christmas issue in De- 
cember, we shall publish the first of a series of four inserts” 
showing the mien who are fashioning ships and uniforms, guns 
and airplanes; showing incidentally how Slav and Italiany 
British born and native born;have worked shoulder to shoul- 
der here as-in the ranks. 


THE FABRIC OF THE SURVEY 


HESE are, of course, only some of the features in the year 

just closed, or planned for fall and winter. Such features 
are, after all, but patterns from that warp and woof of in- 
terests and activities which are woven into the Survey, not 
enly by members of the staff but by scores of readers who co- 
operate weekly in making the SURVEY what it is. “These lines 
of interest are caught up and carried through into the tex- 
ture of the magazine by three coordinating departments: 


Managing Editor’s Desk 


THat of the managing editor (Arthur P. Kellogg) upon 
whom—with one associate in France, a second on leave of 
absence in Russia, and three engaged in war work at ho 
and with resignations of circulation and advertising managers 
—fell the heaviest burden of the year in both editorial and 
business offices; a year crowded thick with claims upon the 
SURVEY’S attention not only in the “‘social aspects of war work 
and the wartime aspects of social work”’ -said in our 
report a year ago—but by such developments as the disaster 
at Halifax, the culmination of the prohibition campaign, the 
repeal of the National Child labor law, the unrest in the 
Northwest, the I. W. W. trials, and wartime infringement 
upon those civil liberties which must be preserved if democ- 
racy has to do its work. It was a year of heavy demands and, 
we feel, creditable execution on the slenderest of means by 4 
mere skeleton of a staff. 


Western Office 


IN CHARGE of Prof. Graham Taylor, warden of Chicage 
Commons, who as chairman of a draft board in a great im: 
migrant neighborhood in Chicago, shared in one of the most 
exacting public services of the times. 


Foreign Service 


Our Foreign Service Department, of which Bruno Lasker 
is editor, the activities of which have been indicated at twent ) 
points in the paragraphs already set down. 

Miss Addaais. in her address before the National Confer 
ence of Social Work at Kansas City, gave a social interpreta 
tion of the international food problems which attracted wid 
spread attention. Her chief points were brought out in t 
SuRVEY at the time. Mr. Lasker’s treatment of the wa 
time food problem in the United States, with the background 
of European experience, is an illustration of the function of 
this department, limited only by the space we can aftord 
give it. 
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THE RIVETERS: BY JOSEPH STELLA 


ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION 


HILE in common with many magazines, the SURVEY 

circulation has suffered a contraction, we can report the 
most successful year in the history of the SuRVEY in the matter 
of advertising—although modest enough at that. Doubtless 
there are friends of the SuRVEY who wonder why it does not 
get a larger amount of what is known as national advertising. 
They know that Survey readers probably sleep on Ostermoor 
Mattresses, shave with Williams’ Soap, use Mennen’s Talcum 
powder. The national advertiser tends to select periodicals with 
large circulations, for even though the space rates are high, 
the cost per unit of circulation is low. Thus the cost per unit 
of circulation of the Saturday Evening Post of a page adver- 
tisement is one quarter of a cent. The cost per unit of the 
circulation of the Survey is four-tenths of a cent. Moreover, 
the total circulation of the Survey is from fifteen to twenty 
thousand copies per week, whereas a general or popular 
periodical with a million or more circulation will frequently 
have an overrun of from twenty-five to one hundred thousand 
copies. For this overrun the advertiser pays nothing. 

This does not mean that the Survey does not have adver- 
tising possibilities. It has. They are slowly yielding to 
steady and energetic canvass. They will yield in proportion 
as we carry conviction that SuRVEY readers buy things and 
that advertising in the Survey helps them select them. 

To this end the first commission of Herbert K. Carter, 
formerly in charge of the eastern office of the Modern Hos- 
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pital, who became business manager of the 
SURVEY this summer, was to send out a ques- 
tionnaire to SURVEY readers in New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Ohio. ‘The 
response was cordial; the answers precise, and 
worth the $400 the canvass cost. Seventy-six 
per cent of them replied that they were in- 
fluenced by Survey advertisements; 42 per 
cent of them that they purchased supplies of 
various sorts; and 31 per cent bought equip- 
ment. ‘These returns have been analyzed and 
are being used as a basis for developing special 
lines of advertising. But it is in another field 
that the Survey has-a “trade audience’’ which 
should carry immediate conviction. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty-four unselected subscribers re- 
ported that they had bought 33,157 books in 
the last year. “This applied to our full circula- 
tion list would mean a buying audience of 
600,000 books. We are holding our thumbs 


while the publishers take notice. 


Analysis of 838 Replies 


Architects, civil and mechanical engineers, 
CHEMISES En sehr eo tecter ee alstie step odelahuee ah kis 21 
Vora istsy Auch LSiavehret. ae. sun cee eves oii ake toe 26 
Employment managers, labor administrators, 
HULOD USE CHOLATIE Stee Gute el oce satenisian Gite es siee 31 
LEV KSC esa rye hc Sie eA eS te AS eke Nie ee meat a 33 
ICU OISINGMIES Sho. eens eh So ae rie Rear RTPA 33 
Manufacturers, bankers, business men, railroad 
officials, chambers of commerce............. 56 
Members of boards of managers, volunteers, etc. 90 
VIS CES a Wns see ERs ee US auch, Sank 107 
Pducators oD GAGlaNS iss o.-0 sales ace Wiewtkis par aie 183 
Social workers in general; charity organization 
secretaries, health workers, neighborhood 
workers, probation officers, Red Cross work- 
GveSe ECC" Ea), puny Soho Caw RE CRN ren RPO ce AEE a 367 


“DEMOCRACY HAS TO DO WITH 
UNDER-PINNINGS” 
ee is true of a nation is true, after its kind, of a maga- 


zine. ‘That is the way we put it five years ago when at 

the close of the first experimental year of SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
as a mutual undertaking we could announce that nine hundred 
readers of the Survey had mustered in as cooperating sub- 
scribers of $10 or more. We announced at the same time the 
raising of our general subscription rate from two dollars 
to three dollars a year. “This carried by a further and im- 
pertant stage the process of broadening out the base of sup- 
port of the venture. Every reader could hereafter feel, we 
said, that he was definitely contributing to the scheme of 
social exploration for which the SuURvEY stands. At that 
time the cost per pound of paper upon which the SurVEY 
was printed was something under four cents. This month 
it costs us nine cents per pound, or two and a quarter times as 
much. Composition, printing and engraving and other ex- 
penses have radically gone up, even if not in proportion. 
While we effected radical and even crippling economies, it was 
quite impossible to restore that -balance between circulation 
income and production cost which we effected five years ago. 
Contributed funds have been engrossed in making up the gap 
between the price paid by subscribers and the routine cost of 
production. To raise the subscription price from $3 to $4 
will merely re-establish the ratio of 1913-14, and again make 
each reader of the Survey more truly a sharer in the venture. 
To many readers of the SurvEY even $3 is a sum which 
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THE RISE IN PAPER PRICES [CENTS PER POUND] 


they must look ahead and plan for; and in an offer of a re- 
newal pledge open during November, which reaches them by 
this same mail we are endeavoring, true to the cooperative 
spirit of the SURVEY, to make it unnecessary for any SURVEY 
reader to drop out this coming year because of the rise in 
subscription rate. 


A DEMONSTRATION YEAR 


O all of those Survey readers in four states who re- 

sponded to our August questionnaire, our thanks. “The 
plan for a Social Workmanship Department (page IV), 
in which we invite the cooperation of every reader of the 
SURVEY, is an answer to suggestions on many questionnaires 
and has a direct bearing on both our advertising and circulation 
problems. If we can make the Survey indispensable to an 
increasing number of people engaged in the fields of industry, 
health and education, for example, as well as in the more 
general phases of social work, we have the possibility of doub- 
ling and trebling our clientele and bringing in elements 
which have a special purchasing power. 

Our appeal, therefore, for a construction fund of $25,000 
to carry through a demonstration year has a definite economic 
basis as well as an educational claim. We hope, twelve months 
from now, to report 


(a) That the great body of our readers will have shown 
themselves ready to carry the production cost of a more 
adequate SURVEY. 


(b) That this more adequate service will have won for us 
new readers and build up new sources of revenue. 


(c) That a sounder subscription rate and increased adver- 
tising receipts will free more and more of our contributed 
funds to carry out those lines of editorial work and field 
investigations which are the opportunity and obligation of 
the SurRvEY as a non-commercial enterprise. 


These then, are the elements in our appeal for exceptional 
help this year—the appeal of an educational investment rend- 
ered never so opportune by the swift events which compass 
American life and labor. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Fiscal Year 1917-18 


As of September 30, 1918 
(Detailed memoranda covering any points will be sent on 


application) 
REVENUE 
COMMERCIAL RECEIPTS 
Subschiptionstasn oe tac ae $35,788.65 
AG Verti SHO eins a treats: corelsl Stoiats 10,848.76 
Profits from Jobbing......... 477.55 
Miascellaneausie vaca sois tee © Way 
$47,223.73 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
General: 


Cooperating subscriptions.... Fea 


Larger contributions ...<.~. 15,144.00 
Contributions under -$10.00.° 155.00 
—_—_—— 24,038.30 
Special: 
Industry: Mund: Jessica teen $2,655.00 
Foreign Service Fund ...... 2,965.00 
a OZULUE 
$76,882.03 
Untestricted Grants ....... 2% «\s 13,400.00 
—_—_—$90,282.03 
DISBURSEMENTS ~~ 
Manufacturing (includ. deliv.) .$24,500.22 : 
Editorial Department .......... 20,310.91 
Subscription Department: 
EU SEONISIOMS, oei. elas ere' $11,184.66 
ROMLEITIG mat Np c eusnes eran 4,693.96 
15,878.62 
Advertising Department ........ 9,942.37 
Industry Department.......... 2,681.10 
Foreign Service Department.... 3,231.49 
Membership Department ....... 2,415.65 
Administration Department .... 9,581.12 
88,541.48 
Surplusetor the: Year 1917-18, so icenitee teres eee $1,740.55 
__ “PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Surplus shown by general statement for fiscal year 
AOU AUS Gio? < «as hive on ee ee Ee eee $1,740.55 
Sarplus? on: October’ 1,-1917 vi. ieee ews are 1,532.62 
Surplus on September 30, 1918 .2..............00- $3,273.17 
DETAIL OF DISBURSEMENTS 
Salariestand eames: «Mit sulme une cntoeiels oe eae $38,854.29 
Stationery and. office ‘printing’ .....6..0c..steveene 4,844.08 
Postage, including mailing of magazine .......... 5,52) 
ADA VOLE Deh x. sce «ferdain sls cote ols ote oae PR GA a 1,911.67 
Telephone arid, telegraphis< 2 diate we ewe eeenes 714.38 
Composition, presswork and binding............. 15,319.90 
DOL fe Siaceictave Chola orrsicdes mae aan vary eect Once 11,407.07 | 
Eldest h tepee: Liethn ae ave ese acre te abeic. hc sertue see ora en 377.98 
MMA AL GT EDOL hati. «due ale ras sister ees cae onsen eee 244.58 
Fengpravings:: (Oa stwe.o «ole saved oo cles thie ee Oe nee 1,220.37 
Wire pmens tance oh cass Ctvateelel scoene nay ee nies ae deals ORS 
Addivassing os. 5 sank oaetee oe he tice ne eae ee 1,286.25 
PUPS ERA tION IS ooo (cha <class ae alecnte’S taywnetcletncr ates eae ae 206.93 
Correspondents. 2x.5.cok ate wes anaes senda eee 632.56 
Aid ar tisitige 72% 2c s\srkivis' 9's 's secre bie ee ae een 42.50 
COMEAISSIONS co" s.cdicy Saviescs ba eee, ee eee 10.88 
EX PECSSARE © ge ss yc oan «abating pe sce ae 28.09 
Rentwlight and Servicé-s< r.% fo weice carat eee eree 3,242.77 
Maintenance of furniture and equipment......... 465: 
Contributions applying to year 1916-17, not realized 166.00 
Sundry expenses ............seeceeneeceeeeeeeees 1,528.52 
ED OtAL seatisclas sae wo atte a's Ged oho + hal eee $88,541.48 | 


MartHa HoHMANN, Cashier. CHARLES D. Norton, Treasurer 

We have audited the accounts of the Survey Associates, 
Inc., for the twelve months ended September 30, 1918, and 
certify that the above statement agrees with the books and 


is correct. 
(Signed) HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
New York, October 18, 1918. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GENERAL FUND 


Acknowledgments of Contributions 


CONTRIBUTORS TO INDUS 


TRY DEPARTMENT 


($2,655) 
CL SMPS ATIC) Oe wisuiad leach an ci $500 
MAC VIUVANENV ELIE Sarl hac sas gue de 500 
Waskenmrthe: Misses s.s..0. clon 300 
CabotuWrcw RichardyCy.30.33 aijndee 250 
AGA mI Der iaininer Piavneinelstacmaa a ae 250 
Burnham sGeorres pit adel. cocks wank 200 
Brandeis, Judge Louis D.......... 100 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower....:....... 100 
§Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F...... 100 
Binge Alexanders Mus ono. sect ant 50 
Davis) J. Lionbergeray oe s.edc... 50 
Farnam, Prof. Henry W......... 50 
Robins, Mrs. Raymond............ 50 
Weyl, Mrs. Walter E............ 50 
SHdd ya pista tere nen esate 25 
CROKIGSE ETc VV ame ne TM mt eT et ht at 7As) 
STOOP Ace lbehtuacs brett. hae 25 
Crundeny, |Brarile’)/ Peon secs. cag os 10 
STomesm Nissi Miyrtas lows eae sc. 10 
Wales, Miss Edna Mc............. 10 


CONTRIBUTORS TO FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE DE- 


PARTMENT 
($2,965) 
Gochranwewalliamub. ). cee. ass ede - $1,000 
Sch mlacObll bec dcv sic ey es salar 1,000 
HWaSker mAIDeLE aD): <& crooks Wacko u ed 500 
Scattergood, Mrs. Thomas........ 100 
SICATREL OO Am GW rssh eoie rey ace 100 
At Vem AN Deitel ait chasiatitne sce 10 
ERO Et OTR Ouida cet, dakar) test v's 10 
Buch vau Valet ay Uein Vine cn terete syd 10 
SCadburvmoels saute arch aelch oes 10 
CAGISR |e) ha Oy RE ee ge 10 
EE IMET MIL OUER A Li orien ot cigs akaud cae levels 10 
PEL V ATS MEER ALO Clpetnere be isichs steie ys ohalel che 10 
EV aHO MND MONIAS oh ok Stas letdey haan 10 
Garver AEF) Gries sae y neko) 
Garrett, Miss Elizabeth W......... 10 
lenking mG harless Baty ds tess sb chess 10 
ToeCUSs RAL OLTISC Dieeys re tesinicteis fain e 10 
IN EWTSE EEN  ball Ye Dey Ma ae ee 10 
IMOOEED OVANGT Les ss eaeace on. 10 
Morris, Mrs. Marriott C........... 10 
RinGAdSNAChiarlesa Te ante Claes en iat och 10 
Ru OAs sGeOR Ree Aves car Peo ence tne 10 
Pale fojeVat-1 9 PAN DG Fee ve a ean ae ee 10 
SHIPIEV MVS bis. fy ciel. ts abbas» «ae 10 
Smith, Miss Esther Morton....... 10 
Waviowettancis sR Weis be fac. «ss ces 10 
BRBeas AXtHUr Els si tpae essed? » 10 
PIE LOD BAS o orehin od koe eens Sok 10 
Wright, Mrs. Minturn T........... 10 
mee tena lin 0) ADELE ee. x eiouu.d« <% oe 1) 
MAAN PONY IAMS oS cineca asso cdle s 19 
Morpany Ss.” hOwland = s.5 ts 2 tees fe 5 


=~ Gave also to General fund. 
§ Paid also a cooperating subscription. 


($15,144) 

fee de Forest, Robert W.....<.......... $1,000 enath, pe red erick: Din mareamiens )sr:cr 5 
i TEV Iey METS ETD eM ss srsjers crcl e's esi 1,000 Seligman, Mrs. Isaac N........... 
Me Rosenwald); Julius .5....0.6.6...6% 1,000 Sexton lawrence sb semen ora. s 
| Burnham, Miss M. A.............. 500 Baldwin, William H.............. 
Mee DourlasseMrss Pa Ts 8. oi. soe 500 LATS) a ho I SPIRES Het Sova ve, Coe ena 
MACH ON BONETIU ae wolrielya iis ness 500 Midise Mirs:) Arthitijaminckins «,<i<c5's 
| Pratt, Mrs. George Dupont........ 500 Baldwins Arthtir, sD) meme ts care. o 
fm Pratt, George Dupont:...-.....:... 500 Bore, Mrs.( Myron. ise 31.) 
| -TScattergood, A. G................. 500 Grate Richard (Tl Wennea lon. be: 
_ Sibley, Miss Florence....... ee 500 Cromwell, Miss Dorothea.......... 
Slaivdreiey Wil eed G2 & eee 500 ane Mrsy, EK. Pyaar el. cles 
White, Alfred T. & Miss F. E..... 500 Efirich, Mrs. Williamyocs...-...' 
Lewisohn, The Misses............. S00Mewetisenman, ‘Charleswaceeereen <2» « 

i Straight, Mrs. Willard............ 400 BikusAbram |Last leec. <% 
PICO WISOMINGOIDI 6 eae leis oes iare'e 300 Fe eitisen charles; VWsanietsrasteics =\ct='elt< 
BChambetiainmd gel vate crec sr cece o's 250 Volpe Mass! Ellems emma tie... 
Lee, Joseph .............0...0055 250 detlesonmblenty = -crendeer etn cs 
Bonnell, Henry H................. 200 Kneeland, Miss Jessie............. 
Emery, Mrs. Mary M............. 200 Libby, Miss Marion............... 
Woodward, Dr. George............ 200 May, Walter Ajo ctenec ccc. 5.4- 

hs Poole, heey - so See 120 Peters, IMrsiwT heodonesnicciaence acs 
*Wales, Wises titita WAC is ia-e)s Gals sig sce 120 Platt, Miss) Liatitawities 6 a ues elblaces 
Ba ORS OE ee tate Seite iake0/ ogee cece sces 100 Potter, Miss Blanechemin ceca sok. 
SBAYe ta, hy Cra 5 See ea 100 Prince, Mrs. Benjamin..... Re Ne 
Borg) Mrs iSidney igs ss cielci lee oss 58 100 Reid, Mrs. Ogden Mills.....:..... 
Childs Wathant Flee cus cos cues 100 Rogers, Miss Annette P........... 

De Silver, Mr. and Mrs. Albert.... 100 ScrippswiMiss i ienee ee. nates es 

e Hmmons eArthtt By. =... << 616. 2's 100 Seager, Prof. Henry R............ 

_ Estabrook, Arthur F.............. 100 Sherwin, Miss Belle............... 
Ley lclrec vel oi STUTICe & A. Gene Aetee enG 100 Smith, Miss Mary Rozet.......... 

sf Hull, Morton D Bree TetNs Mb ae% ofon ayn clavate ie 100 Sommers, Benjamin 5 a 
Lewis, Mrs. Theodore J........... 100 Sine arniiils. Fosse eae. « 

Be Lewisohn, Sam Ay. cree. nek conse 100 Sulzberger, Cyrus .............00. 
: TOE DIA NORE IA rem ook «sf. .t1s 010 ts ole 100 Vane Derlip-e MrsipjOhitc cas .acs 
b Mason, Miss Ida M.............. 100 VOMmoAdI Wik: Es cugirenmeris ides 
Morse, Miss Frances R........... 100 MWalcoserAnsley cemeemmaee cscs > 
Norton etaries des 210/36 a's)0, e's: cinsate 100 SEM eager ANY Nie 0 OO) 8 as 

ier Patten, Mr simon Ns c.... 62.6... LOOM arhall.D. Roberts sewiscss. ssi ss 
my Pollak, Mrs Bernard)... . 5.60.64. 100 Barpermilames:: 1h eevee ic ais. 
( mandersoneriwey. Fay Bi oo secre cae 100 Bmsteanmee award iuamesele siecle ss aa 
© Schmidiapp, J. G.................. 100 Erbsloh, Miss Olgaiig ses =) oss spe 
ASTET Sia elo [ao A ee ae 100 Mrlanger Milton jasper eas oo 2 
MPU STOLESD UR YA METS. i Dine cross s oeee 100 IBAveAIMiss:«S. Bl getlumremtaeats< <te9.0 
: CVE TON TALIAITA SE prstenas ct sisievsie ass 6 100 Ford, Mrs. John Battice........... 
BP eile ReED Reel len ko occis..je wares ove os 100 Griffith, Miss Alice S.............. 
ey VV italh, fonti: Mis... cette reece tne - 100 Hazacde Miss (\Carolttienssecit.. >. 
mo Willcox; Walliam G..c...5.6..s0008 100 Inecaham, Mrs: Hiy@s Mee... 3. 
i Borg, Miss Edith D...20......:... 75 Senter, Miss Augusta............. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Alfred............ B75 Taft, Mr. and Mrs. Lorado........ 

y ARRESTS bo 0 GA Chi eras) Waittmerwlenry.. Sewers... 
Mn SLCVER AMIGO Crea. cee ecie sence nes 75 Brooks, Miss Bertha G........... 
/ WENGE le? Ss 62 Coe. Dr. George Auere eet nee. 
Rai RTA Pee > Skis drs. c oe Ss + 5 aie Besos ermicn Jolin, Ls ss set einer ha%< 2 

} Movmneentet Banton. .4..«i00<-. 0. BOmmet(Giesene at. W..'.. Acoma, aaa’ os 
ee WiOltts Mise CewisiS.. 0:0. -.52056- 50 eaten pers.) Po Epo me ee oes. o-5 
; RamMermem sl OUiS:.....60%-. cess 50 Mmbison, Arthiins Smee vos... is 
; Castle; Mrs. George P............. 50 Ieente Villian) |e semen «ik o>. <.> 
® Colvin; Miss Catherine............ 50 Pinchot mits, Gutonde see. sco» 
ie Drejer, Miss Mary E.............. 50 Risgiaaatitn Otto! acaba ¢ sistas os 
MTECVONE PENGTOUL, wes cones wens eee e ee 50 Seaver, .Benjamin ) Fit weocs..0..-: 
Plexnerpretnard....s......:-.+.-> 50 Stowe its.) Mred. Meera. fst wie 
Ployd,eMrs Wiliam. .:.....-..... 50 Sterne Alired: W...ceasmmesnaties. ss 
Goff, Frederick H................ 50 Taylor, Prof. Graham............. 
(EEN RS ce 10) 2 Se ea 50 ehomnson, . nomag emcee cs< <x 

Gp Sots Gir ty Ce 50 ESO AE SN IR ce ee 2 
TGQ E MATS oe Wie on v5 nrc ven ee 50 Ninsoant ves: Fi. See een o4. s,s 
Matlery Oita Eres sec ss sess soy 50 Wood, L. Hollingsworth........... 
Molsremar Tracy) W:. 22's... -.-5.- 50 Recs MiB P TATOOS sakes co0'x > o's 60 

* Gave also to Industry fund. 
+ Gave also to Foreign Service fund. 
XUI 
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Survey 


$10 COOPERATING SUBSCRIBERS 
$8,739.30 


A 


Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon, 
*Anon. 
“A friend” 
“RB. M. A.” 


Aberthaw Construction Co. 
Acheson, M,. W., Jr. 
Adams, Mrs. R. C. 
Addams, Miss Jane 
Adriance, Rey. Harris Ely 
Andrews, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Agnew, Mrs. Cornelius Rea 
Ainslie, Miss Maude 
Alling, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Alling, Eric L 

Almy, Frederic 
Altmayer, Mrs. A. E. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Andrews, Mrs. W. H. 
Anthony, Prof. Alfred W. 
Anthony, Miss Julia B. 
Archer, Mrs. Joseph 
Arnold, Mrs. B. W. 
Arnold, Miss Katharine I. 
Arnold, Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnstein, Leo 


Athey, Mrs. C. N. 
Atkinson, C. J. 

Atwater, Mrs. William C, 
August, Harmon 
Austin, Louis W. 


B 


Bacon, Miss Corinne 
Bamberger, Edgar S. 
Baekeland, Mrs. L. H. 
Baker, Judge Harvey H. 
Baker, Ray Stannard 
Baldwin, Judge Jesse A. 
Baldwin, Ww. 
Baldwin, Miss Rachel 
Baldwin, Mrs. Wn, Hi, Jr. 
Barbey, Henry G 

Barker, C. W. Tillinghast 
Barnes, Fred A. 
Bartlett, Miss Florence D. 
Bartlett, Mrs. Frederic C. 
Bartol, Miss E. H. 

Beal, T. R. 

Beckwith, Miss L. C. 
Bedinger, George Rust 
Beer, Mrs. George L. 
Beer, Mrs. Julius 
Belknap, Mrs. M. B. 
Bender, Mrs. Inez J. 
Bengtson, Miss Caroline 
Benjamin, David. 
Benjamin, Miss Fanny 
Bennett, Miss Marion 
Benson, Miss Mary 
Bent, Edward T. 
Bentley, Mrs. Cyrus 
Bettman, Alfred 
Bicknell, Ernest P. 
Bijur, Judge Nathan 
Bird & Malone, Misses 
Bishop, C. S. 

Bissell, Miss Eleanor 
Blackstone, Mrs. T. B. 
Blackwell, Miss Alice S. 
Blaney, Mrs. Charles D. 
Blauvelt, Warren S. 
Bliss, Miss L. P. 

Bliss, Mrs. Walter P. 
Bloomfield, Meyer 
Boggs, Miss M. A. 
Bonbright, James S. 
Bond, Miss Elsie M. 
Bonham, Miss E. M. 
+Bosson, Harry P. 
Boston Children’s Aid Soc. 
Bouton, Edward H 
Boyce, F. 

Bozarth, Miss Maude 
Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R. 
+Bradley, John 

Bradley, Richards M. 
Brandeis, Mrs. Alfred 
Branson, F. L. 


Brandt, Mrs. J. B. 
Braucher, H. S. 

Bremer, Mr. & Mrs. H. M. 
Brenner, Mrs. Victor D. 
Brewer, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 
Brewington, Miss Julia R. 
Brewster, Mrs. Benjamin 
Brewster, Rt. Rev. Benj. 
Bridge, Dr. Norman. 
Bronson, Miss Margaret 
Bronson, Rev. Oliver Hart 
Brooks, Mrs. Charles 
Brown, Miss Dorothy F. 
Brown, Lester D. 

Brown, Thatcher M. 
Brown, Miss Udetta D. 
Brown, Prof. Wm. Adams 
Buck, William Bradford 
Buell, Miss Bertha G. 
Bull, Miss Dorothy 

Bull, Henry Adsit 
Bunker, George R. 
Burnham, EK. Lewis 
Burnham, Mrs. George, Jr. 
Burnham, Mrs. John A. 
Burrows, Rev. Millar 
Butler, Mrs. E. B, 
Butler, Amos W. 

Butler, Mrs. Hermon B. 
Buttenheim, Harold S. 
Butzel, Fred M 
Byington, Miss Margaret F. 


Cc 


t{Cadbury, Joel 

Callahan, P. H. 
Cammann, Miss I. M. 
Camp, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Canfield, George F. 
Cannon, Miss Mary A. 
Carpenter, Mrs. E. L. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Hubbard 
Carstens, C. C. 

Carter, Henry W. 

Cary, John R. 

Case, Miss Fannie L. 
Case, Miss Lucy A. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Jos. P. 
Chapin, Caroline B. 
Chace, Dr. Fenner A. 
Cheever, Miss Helen 
Cheyney, Miss Alice S. 
Childs, Miss Mary Louise 
Childs, R. S. 

Chubb, Percival 

Clark, Miss Anna B. 
Clarke, Mrs. W. N. 
Cleaver, Mrs. Albert N. 
Clowes, F. J. 

Cochran, Miss Fanny T, 
Cockerell, Theodore D. A. 
Codman, Miss Catherine A. 
Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph I. 
+Coffee. Mrs. Rudolph I. 
Cole, Edward F 

Colman Company, J. M. 
Colvin, Mrs. A. R 

Cook, Paul 

Cooper, Miss Ruth 

Cope, Mrs. Walter 
Compton, Mrs. Barnes 
Converse, Miss Mary E. 
Coolidge, Mrs. Dane 
Corbin, A. F. 

Cottrell, Mrs. F. G. 
Council of Social Agencies 
Courtis, Dr. S: A. 
Covey, Mrs. Wilkes P, 
Crane, Senator W. Murray 
Cravath, Paul D. 
Crehore, Frederic M. 
Criley, Miss Martha L. 
Crocker, Mrs. Alvah 
Crocker, George " 
Crocker, Rev. W. 
Cronbach, Mrs. ibagane 
Crosby, Miss Caroline M. 
*Cross, Whitman 

Cross, W. 

Culver, Miss Helen 
Cummings, Mrs. D. Mark 
Curtis, Miss Harriet S. 
Curtis, Miss Margaret 
Curtis, W. E. 

Cushing, Grafton D. 
Cushing, O. K. 


*Paid two cooperating subscriptions, 


+In memoriam, 


1917-1918 


D 


Dailey, Miss Dew 
Dale, Mrs. Joseph 
Dallas News 

Daniels, John 
Dayenport, Mrs. John 
Davis, Abel 

Davis, Dr. Katharine B. 
Davis, Otto W. 

Day, William T. 

de Forest, Henry L. 
Deknatel, F. H. 
*Delano, Frederic A. 
Dell, Rev. Burnham, North 
Dennis, Dr. L. 

Denny, Miss E. G. 
Denny, Dr. Francis P. 
Devin, Mrs. Aline S. 
Devine, Edward T. 
Dewey, Dr. Grace 
Disslon, Mrs. Jacob S. 
Dobson, William 

Dole, Rev. Charles F. 
Dore, Miss C. J. 
Douglas, Mrs. Henry W. 
Dow, Miss Caroline B. 
Dows, Rev. Henry A. 
Doyle, Nicholas A. 
Dreier, Miss Dorathea 
Dreier, Mrs. H. E. 
Dreyfus, Mrs. J. G. 
Dreyfuss, Mrs. Ludwig 
Drost, Miss Magdalene S. 
Drury, Mrs. S. S. 

Du Bois, Mrs. Eugene 
Du Pont, Mrs. T. Coleman 
Durfee, Nathan 
Dwight, Mrs. E. F. 
Dwight, Mrs. M. E. 
Dwight, Miss M. L. 
Dyckman, Miss Mary L. 


E 


Eastman, Miss Lucy P. 
Eastman, Mr. & Mrs. 
La Ke dr. 
Eaton, Mrs. Horace A. 
ee a Howard N, 
*Eddy, L. 
Edgerton, Charles E. 
Edwards, J. Howard 
Edwards, Miss L. M. 
Edwards, William 
Ehler, George W. 
Eliot, Dr. Charles W. 
Elkinton, J. Passmore 
Elliott, Edward C. 
Ells, Mrs. Frederick 
Elsworth, Mrs. Edward 
Ely, Miss Augusta C. 
Ely, Miss Gertrude S,. 
Ely, Miss Mary G 
Emmanuel Church 
Emmet, Miss L. F. 
English, H. D. W. 
Erlanger, Abraham 
Evans, Mrs. Jonathan 
Evans, Mrs. W. H. 


F 


Fanning, Mrs. A. L. 
Farnsworth, Charles H. 
Farwell, Mrs. F. C, 
Fassett, Mrs. J. S. 

Fay, William Rodman 
Feiss, Julius 

Feiss, Paul L. 
Felgemaker, Miss Carlotta 
Fels, Mrs. Samuel S. 
Ferguson, Miss M. Van E. 
Ferry, Mansfield + 

Ficke, Mrs. C. A. 
Fisher, Prof. Irving. 
Fisk, Miss M. L. 
Fleisher, Alexander 
Fleisher, Arthur A. 
Fleisher, Mrs. H. T. 
Flentye, Miss Mae Irene 
Flower, Mrs. Anson 
Forbes, Mrs. J. Malcom 
Ford, Mrs. Bruce 
Fowler, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Fraley, Mrs. Joseph 
Frank, Henry L. 

Frank, Walter 

Frankel, Dr. Lee K. 
Freeman, J. S. 

Freund, Prof. Ernst 
Furness, Prof. Caroline E, 


tGave also to 
Service 


aan 
: i\ 


Foreign 


Associates, Inc. 


G 


Gale, Mrs. Charles W. 
Galt, 
Gamble, James N. 
§Gannett, Dr. & Mrs. 
William C. 
Gardiner, Robert H. 
Gardner, Rathbone 
Garford, Mrs. A. L. 
Gates, Mrs. M. E. 
Gavisk, Rey. Francis H. 
Geer, Robert C. 
Geier, Frederick A. 
Geller, Mrs. F. 
Gemberling, Miss Adelaide 
George, W. D. 
Gifford, Dr, H. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Clinton 
Gilbert, Miss Natalie - 
Giles, Miss Anne H. 
Gilman, Miss Elizabeth 
Gilmore, Miss Marcia 
Gleason, Herbert P. 
*Goethe, C. M. 
Goethe, Mrs. C. M. 
Goldmark, Misses J. C. & 
Pauline 
Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. 
Goodman, Miss Mary A. 
oe Miss Katharine 


Goodridge, Miss Elinor M. 
Graham, Arthur Butler 
Graham, J. S. 

Grandin, Mrs. J. L., Jr. 
Granger, Miss A. P. 
Grant, Rev. Perey S. 
Graves, Miss Louise B. 
Green, Miss Eleanor B. 
Greene, Mrs. F. D. 
Greene, Mrs. Louise M. 
Greenough, Mrs. John 
Grinnell, Mrs. E. M. 

Grit Publishing Company 
Groman, Clinton A 
Gruening, Miss Rose 
Gucker, F. T. 

Guillou, Mrs. A. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Harry A. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor 


H 


Hackett, J. D. 

Hale, Miss Ellen 

Hall, Mrs. seupale 
Hallowell, Mrs. F. W. 
Hamilton, E. J. 
Hamlen, Miss E. P. 
Hansen, Miss Emilie 
Hardy, F 

Harris, George B. 
Harris, Dr. Isham G. 
Harrison, Shelby M. 
Hart, Mrs. Harry 
Hartshorn, Miss Cora L. 
Hartshorn, Mrs. Stewart 
Harvey, P. W. 
Hassinger, L. C. 
Hathaway, Miss E. R. 
Havemeyer, J. C. 
Hayward, J. B. 

Hazen, Miss Louise C. 
Heard, Mrs. Dwight B. 
Hebberd, Chose 
Heinsheimer, A. 
Hencken, Mrs. ‘albert c. 
Henshaw, J5M. 
Henshaw, R. G. 
Herrick, Mrs. J. B. 
Hewitt, Miss Florence H. 
Higginson, Major H. L. 
Hill, Mrs. A. A. 


Hill, Dr. William Preston 
Hillard, Miss Mary R. 
Hilles, William T. 
Hillman, Miss Sarah F. 
Hinchman, Walter 
Hinkle, Mrs. A. Howard 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Lemuel 
Hoag, C. G. 

Hodgson, Mrs. F. G. 
Hoffman, Frederick L. 
Hoggson, W. J. 
Holladay, Mrs. Carles B. 
Hollingshead, Rey. Geo. G. 
Hollister, Clay H 
Hollister, Granger A. 
Holman, Miss Lydia 
Holmes, Rev. John Haynes 
Holt, Mrs. L. E. 

Hood, Miss Dorothy 


Hopkins, A. T. 
Houghton, A. B. 
Houston, James W. 
Howard, John R., Jr. 
Howe, Mrs. F. J. 

Howe, H. H. 

Howell, Mrs. John White 
Howland, Miss Isabel 
Hulst, George D. 
Hunner, Dr. Guy L. 
Hunnewell, Miss Jane B. 
Hunter, Miss Anna F. 
Hunter, Henry C. 
Hussey, Miss Emily M. 
Huston, Prof. C. A. 
Huston, Charles L. 
Hutchinson, Charles 
Huyck, Mrs. Edmund N. 
*Hyde, E. Francis 


I 


Ickes, Harold L. 

Ide, Mrs. Francis P. 
Thider, John 

Ilsley, Mrs. Spencer 
Ingersoll, Charles H. 
Ingham, Miss Mary H. 
Ingraham, Miss Grace 
Isom, Miss Mary Frances 
Ives, Mrs. D. O 


J 


Jackson, James F. 
Jackson, Miss Marian C. 
Jackson, Miss Mary Louisa 
Jackson, Mrs. Percy 


oT 


f 


Jamison, Miss Margaret A. 


Jeffrey, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Jemison, Robert, Jr. 
Jenks, George Wie 
Jenks, Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jennings, Mrs. Hennen 
Jennings, John G. 
Jewett, Miss Alice N. 
Jewett, Mary B., 
a ohnson, Dr. Bertha F. 
Johnson, Miss Evelyn P. 
Johnson, G. H. 
Johnson, H. H. 
Johnson, Leeds 
Johnston, Miss Emily L. 
Jones, Miss Amelia H. 
Jones, Miss Harriet L. 
**Jones, Miss Myrta L. 
Jones, Mrs. S. M. 
Joseph, Isaac 


K 


Kaercher, Miss Frances 
Keagey, Miss Esther 
Kelley, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, Mrs. Nicholas 
Kellogg, Arthur P. 
Kellogg, Miss Clara N. 
Kellogg, Frederic R. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Morris W. 
Kellogg, Paul U. 
Kelsey, Dr. Carl 

Kelly, Dr. Howard A. 
Kennedy, Prof. F. L. | 
Kimball, Miss Hannah P. 
Kimball, Miss Martha S. 
King, Mrs. Angeline E. 
King, Delcevare 

King, Fred 

King, Henry C. 

King, Mrs. R. F. 

Kin ey, Rev. F. Stewart 
Kipper, Miss Lucy J. 
Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C. 
Klee, Max : 
Kleinert, Miss H. E. 
Kleinstuck, Mrs. C. G. 
Knapp, Judge Martin A, 
Knight, Miss Harriet W. 
Knowles, Morris 
Kursheedt, Roland S. 


L 


Lamont, Miss E. K. 

La Monte, Miss Caroline B. 
Landers, Hon. George M. 
Lane, Mrs. J. C. 
Langmuir, Mrs. Arthur C. 
Lansing, Miss Gertrude 
Lathrop, Miss Julia C. 
Latrobe, Mrs. Gamble 
Lawrence, Mrs. Charlotte 
Lawrence, Miss Sarah 


§Gave also to General Fund 
**Gave also to Ind. Fund. 


Lawrence, Rev. W. A. 
Leadbetter, Miss F. E. 
Leaf, Mrs. E. B. 
Ledoux, Mrs. A. R. 
Lee, Miss Frances 
Lee, Mrs. Francis H. 
Lee, Thomas 
Leeming, Mrs. Thomas 
Lehman, Irvin F 
Lehman, Mrs. Irving 
Leining, Frederick L 
Levering, Eugene 
Levy, Mrs. Austin T. 
Lewis, Edwin T. 
Lewis, Theodore J. 
Liebmann, Walter 
Lightner, C. A. 
Lillie, Frank R. 
Lineoln, Mrs. E. L. 
Lindsay, Dr. Samuel 
McCune 
Lloyd, Mrs. Joseph P., Jr. 
Loesch, F. J. 
Logan, Hon. James 
Lombardi, C. 
Longley, Mrs. C. E. 
Loomis, N. H. 
Lord, Daniel M. 
Lord, Miss Isabel Ely 
*Lovejoy, Mrs. W. W. 
Lowenstein, Mrs. Maurice 
Ludington, Miss Katharine 
Ludlow, H. S. 
Lukens, Herman T. 
Luty, B. E. V. 
Lynde, Charles E. 
Lyon, Mrs. Thomas R. 


M 


MacGregor, Mrs, G. M. 
Macomber, Miss Bertha 
Magee, Rev. John G. 
Magruder, J. W 
Manges, Dr. M. 
Manny, Frank A. 
Manuel, James 
Marburg, Theodore H. 
Marling, Alfred E. 
Marston, George W. 
Martin, Dr. Lillien J. 
Mason, Alfred 
Matheson, William J.- 
Maule, Miss Margaret E. 
Maynard, A. K. 
McBride, Mrs. L. H. 
McCormick, Mrs. Cyrus H. 
McCormick, Elizabeth, Me- 
morial Fund 
McCormick, Mrs. Harold F. 
McCormick, Miss M. V. 
McCormick, Mrs. R. Hall 
McCrea, eee G. 
McDowell, G 
McGinnis, Mrs. Madelaide 
McGrath, James 
McKibben, Paul S. 
McLean, Miss Fannie 
McLean, Francis H. 
MeMurtrie, Douglas C. 
McRae, Milton A. 
Mead, Miss Frances S. 
Means, Rev. Frederick H. 
Mendelson, Dr. Walter 
Merle-Smith, Mrs. W. 
Merrill, Edwin G, 
Merrill. Rey. William P. 
Milbank, Albert G, 
Miller, Miss Annie 
Miller, Ernest L. 
Miller, Dr. George N. 
Miller, Dr. James A. 
Miner, Miss Maude E. 
Mitchell, bees (tas 
Montgomery, J ase 
bypo gah James M. 
Moore, H. 
Moore, Mrs. P. 
Moore, Mrs. phat North 
ee — a Jane 
Moot, 
Mo: cee ge G. 
n, Samuel E 


Murdock, Mrs. W. L. 

Murphy, Dr. Fred T. 

Marky, ater 
ve, 

ey Miss Jessie 


N 


Neill = es 
ewbold . Miss Catherine A, 


fo OUR PRY FO R 


North, Miss Dorothy 
Northrup, Mrs. William P. 
Norton, William J. 
Noyes, Charles P. 

Noyes, Mrs. Charles P. 


O 


Ochsner, Mrs. A. J. 
Olesen, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. 
Oleson, Mrs. O. M. 
Oliver, Sir Thomas 
Olyphant, Robert 
Openhym, Mrs. Adolphe 
Oppenheimer, Dr. Henry S. 
Owen, J F 


P 


Page, Dr. Calvin Gates 
Paine, Rev. George L. 
Palmer, Miss Kate A. 
Park, Robert E. 

Parker, Mrs. Gordon 
Parker, Mrs. Walter R. 
Parsons, Miss Emma 
Patterson, G. W. 
Peabody, Augustus S. 
Peabody, Rev. Endicott 
Peabody, Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody, George Foster 
Peabody, Miss Helen A. 
Pechin, Mrs. E. C. 
Penoyer, Mrs. C. W. 
Perry, R. P. 

Phelps, Miss Edith M. 
Pierson, Mrs. Clara H. 
Platt, F. G. 

Playter, Miss Charlotte S. 
Pollak, Mrs. J. A. 
Pope, G. D. 

Pope, Willard 

Porter, H. F. J. 

Porter, Mrs. James F. 
Porter, Rev. L. C. 

Post, James H. 

Post, Louis F. 

Potts, Thomas C. 

Pratt, Miss Hilda 
Prentiss, ¥ Fe. 

Purdy, William MacNeven 
Putnam, Harrington 
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Quan, Mrs. James E. 
Quinby, Miss May C. 
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Rantoul, Mrs. N. 

Raoul, Gaston C. 

Rauh, Marcus 
acres ceaeen Prof. Wal- 

er. 

Rector, Mrs. James M. 
Reeder, Dr. R. R. 
Reimer, Miss Isabelle A. 
Reynolds, James Bronson 
Rice, Miss Anna V. 

Rich, William T. 

Rieber, Prof. Charles H. 
Rike, F. H. 

eg Mrs. Francis L., 


Robbins, H. M. 

Roberts, John E. 
Roberts, Rev. Richard 
Robertson, Miss Georgia 
Robins, Raymond 
Robinson, Mrs. George Q 
Robinson, Dr. William J. 
Robison, G. 

Rochester, Mrs. R. H. 
Roper, John L. 
Rosenberg, Abraham 
Rosenberg, Max L. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. C. 
Ross, Prof. E. A. 

Ross, Miss Marian 
Rothermel, John J. 
Routzahn, E. G. & M. S. 
Rowell, Miss Dorothy C. 
Rowell, Frank B. 
Rowell, Miss Olive B. 
Rubens, Mrs. Charles 
Rumely, Mrs. E. A. 
Russell, Mrs. S., Jr. 
Ryerson, Edward L. 
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Sachs, Dr. Julius 


Sailer, Dr. T. H. P. 
Salmon, Miss Lucy M. 
Saltonstall, Mrs. Robert 
Sanford, Mrs. F. R. H. 


Schlesinger, net Bert 
Schlesinger, B. F 
Schofield, Mrs. William H. 
Schucharat, Mrs. W. H. 
Schuyler, Miss Louisa Lee 
Schwarzenbach, Robt. J. F. 
Scott, Donald 
Scott, Mrs. H. B. 
Scribner, Rey. Frank J. 
Scripture, Miss B. 
Scrymser, Mrs. J. 
Scudder, Miss Vida D. 
Searle, Mrs. Bertha Ashley 
Searle, R. A. 
Sears, Miss Annie L. 
Sedgwick, Rev. Theodore 
Seibert, Clyde M. 
Seligman, Mrs. Isaac N. 
Senior, Max 
Sessions, Mrs. A. L. 
Seymour, Miss Laura S. 
Sharman, Mrs. William 
Sharp, Mrs. W. B 
Shaw, Mrs. W. A. 
Sherman, Miss Corinne A. 
Sherman, Dr. G. H 
Shillaber, William 
Shillady, John R. 
Shipman, Richard D. 
Sibley, Miss Florence 
Sibley, F. Harper 
Sicher, Dudley D. 
Sill, Miss Corabelle 
Simes, Mrs. William 
Simpson, Mrs. David F. 
Sims, Mrs. W. S. 
Sinclair, Miss Mary Emily 
Sioussat, Mr. and Mrs. St. 
George L. 
Sisson, Dr. Edward O. 
Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr. 
Skinner, Miss E, Mabel 
Skinner, Miss Lilian 
Marchant 
Slade, Francis Louis 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Smith, Mrs. H. K. 
Smith, Miss Hilda W. 
Smith, James A. 
Smith, Mrs. John Jewell 
Smith, Miss Nellie M. 
Snedden, Dr. David 
Solenberger, Edwin D. 
Solomons, Miss Clara B. 
Sommers, Miss Clara 
Sonneborn, S. B. 
Spahr, Mrs. Charles B. 
Spalding, Miss Sarah G. 
Spencer, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Stambaugh, H.-H. 
Stebbins, Mrs. Edith L. 
Stern, Benjamin 
Sternheim, Rabbi Emanuel 
Stevens, Richard 
Stewart, Miss Mary B. 
Stix, Mrs. S. L. 
Stoddard, Miss Melita 
7Stoehr, H. E. 
Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps 
Stokes, J. G. Phelps 
Stone, Miss Annie 
Story, Mrs. T. B. 
Straus, Mrs. H. Grant 
Street, Elwood 
Strobel, Charles L. 
Strong, Mrs. J. R 
Strong, Rev. Sydney 
Sturgis, Miss M. R. 
Sullivan, F. M. 
Swanson, Frederick G. 
Sweet, William E. 
Swift, Mrs. G. F. 
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Tarbell, Miss Ida M. 
Taussig, Prof. F. W. 
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Taylor, Rev. Livingston 
Taylor, S. F. 

Taylor, William H. 
Taylor, Rev. W. R. 
Thaw, Benjamin 

Thaw, Mrs. William, Jr. 
Thayer, Mrs. Helen R 
Thompson, Mrs. Wm. Reed 
Thorne, Jonathan 
Thorne, Samuel, Jr. 


Thorp, J. G. 
Thorsen, Mrs. W. R. 
Tilton, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Titsworth, Charles G, 
Titsworth, F. S. 
Tompkins, Hamilton B. 
Tousey, Miss Elizabeth 
Tower, Mrs. Russell B. 
Towne, Arthur W. 
Towns, Charles B. 
tTownsend, J. Barton 
Traiser, Charles H. 
Traut, Mrs. J. A. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. A. B. 
Trube, Miss Jessie Maud 
Tucker, Frank 
Tuckerman, Alfred 
Tunnicliff, Mrs. D. G. 
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Ufford, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. 


Untermeyer, Mrs. Samuel 
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van Horn, Miss Olive O. 
Vannier, Mrs. Charles 
Van Vechten, C. D. 
Vaughan, Mrs. B. 
Villard, Mrs. Henry 
Vincent, George E. 
Vogel, 
Volger, B. G. 
Vose, Mrs. F. P. 
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Wadsworth, Eliot 

Waid, D. E. 

Walker, Roberts 
Walker, Mrs. W. J. 
Wallis, Mrs. H. M. 
Walter, Mrs. Isaac N. 
Warbasse, Mrs. James P. 
Warburg, Felix N. 
Ward, Artemas 

Ward, Rev. Harry F. 
Ware, Rev. Ed. Twichell 
Warren, George A. 


Mrs. Frederick, Jr. 


Wason, Mrs. Charles W. 
The Watson Family 
Watson, Mrs. Katharine C, 
Watson, Miss Lucy C. 
Watt, Rolla V. 


Watts, Charles H. 
Watson, Miss Elizabeth C, 
Weber, A. F. 

Weber, Mrs. Edward Y. 
*Weeks, Rufus W. 

Weihl, Miss Addie 

Weil, A. Leo 

Weil, Mrs. Henry 


Wellman, Guy 

Wescott, Ralph W. 
Wetmore, E. D. 
Weyerhaeuser, Mrs. J. P. 
Weyl, Walter E. 
Wheeler, Dr. Theodora 
White, Miss Edna May 
White, Mrs. John J. 
White, Miss May W. 
White, Dean Rhoda M. 
White, Mrs. W. 

Whitfield, Miss Estelle 
Whitney, Mrs. Edward B. 
Whittemore, Mrs. F. W. 
Wienhoeber, Miss Edna C. 
Wierman, Miss Sarah 
Wilbur, Walter B. 
Wilcox, Delos F. 

Wilcox, Miss Mabel I. 
Wilder, Miss Constance P. 
Wile, Dr. Ira S 
Williams, David W. 
Williams, E. M. 

Williams, 
Williams, Mrs. L. C. 
Willis, Miss Lina 

Wilson, Alexander M. 
Wilson, G. K. 

Wilson, Miss Mildred W. 
Wilson, Dr. Walter J. 
Winston, Major T. W. 
Wise, Joseph H. 

Wolf, Mrs. Albert 
Wolfe, S. H. 
Wolfenstein, Dr: S. 
tWolff, Mrs. Lewis S. 
Wood, Charles Morgan 
Wood, Willis D. 
Woodman, Miss Mary 
Woods, Dean A. F. 
}Woodward, Dr. George 
Wright, Wm. Burnet, Jr. 
Wylie, Miss Laura J. 
Young, B. L. 
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Zabriskie, Mrs. C. 
Zaremba, Miss Clara 
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Baldwin, Mrs. H. P. 
Battle, George Gordon 
Bourne, Frederick G. 
Brooks, Rev. Raymond C., 
Conant, Miss Charlotte H. 
Danforth, Mrs. H. G. 
Emerson, Miss H. Titus 
§Gannett, Dr. & Mrs. Wm.C. 
Harned, Miss Mary 
Holland, E. O. 

Hosmer, Rev. F. L. 
Howard, Mrs. C. Me. 
Jenks, James L. 
McNeely, Rev. George 
Miller, Miss Helen L. 
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Cooperating Subscriptions. 


Note:—A $10 Cooperating Subscription covers 


the regular $3 subscription, plus 


Nicoll, Mrs. 
Pearce, Dr. R. M. 
Pomeroy, Dr. Ralph H. 
Pyfer, Fred S. 

Rhoades, Miss Mabel C, 
Richards, Dr. George L. 
Richmond, Miss Winifred 
Schoettle, Mare A. 
+Souder, David 

Stern, Miss Mary 
Sturgis, Miss L. C. 

Tyler, W. Graham 
Vonnegut, Franklin 
Willson, Miss Lucy B. 
Wood, Thomas 


Benjamin 


t si0 as my contribution to this year’s roster 


a contribution 


ee M Sandford, Miss Ruth to the eduestional and field work of the magazine and National Council, It makes sueh a sub- 
a“ . 
ewman, S. F. Sapiro, Aaron L. seriber eligible for election as a Survey Associate for the current year, but creates no financial 
Nichols, Mrs. Andrew ni Dr, B.A; liability, nor promise of renewal. 
Nichols, Dr. William H. Saunders, B. H. (The fiseal year ends September 30, 1919) 
Norbeck, Peter Sayre, J. N, 
_ Norris, George W. eran’ bark: Me 
- Norris, Miss J, Anna Schlesinger, Mrs. B. 
- a , 
a} two coope: bserip' yave also to General §Paid also a cooperating 
A at ai meg rater ae — sh Fund subscription. 
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A Demonstration Year 


EK APPEAL for $25,000 for a special construction fund 
which in the absence of working capital or endowment will, 
this new year, enable SuRVEY ASSOCIATES to 
Carry out field work, staff service and publication standards on a scale 


more nearly commensurate with our responsibility toward the tremen- 
dous social and industrial implications of war time and reconstruction; 


Make such investment in circulation and advertising- development as 
will cash in this educational outlay, carry over our present readers 
onto a sounder subscription footing, win new readers, and build up 
new sources of permanent publication revenue; 


Free, in good time, by the above, cooperative subscriptions and con- 
tributions to our educational funds for fresh reaches of educational 
work in getting at the facts of social conditions and in putting those 
facts before people in ways that will count; 


For the four war years we have kept the Survey intact. In the face of rising paper and printing prices, we have 
retrenched to a point which has crippled our responsible work, and have used contributed funds to make good the gap 
between production costs and commercial income. 


It has been worth the struggle. We have done no mean service. We are confronting a very great opportunity and a 
very great obligation. We thank those whose generous contributions have bought us flush to both. We appeal to 
them now, not in terms of deficit, (to keep Tam Survey from going to the wall) but in terms of public-spusted 
investment, to help us meet opportunity and obligation four-square. 


APPEHAES 


COOPERATING SUBSCRIPTIONS: ($10 each) 

We appeal for 1000 cooperating subscriptions at $10 each—the annual membership base 
of Survey ASSOCIATES. 

LARGER CONTRIBUTIONS: General educational fund. ; 
We appeal for the renewal of the $15,000 in contributions ranging from $10 to $1,000 
from those of larger means and equally constructive vision to whom we must look in 
these developmental years for the balance of our general fund. 


INDUSTRY FUND: 
We appeal for $5,000 for 1918-19. This work, made possible on its present scale by special 
contributions, has passed’ the experimental stage and sets the standard toward which 
we hope to bring staff resources in the other major fields of social concern interpreted 
by the SurvEy. 
FOREIGN SERVICE FUND: 
We appeal for the renewal for this, the third of three trial years, of an annual fund of $3,000 
which has been perhaps the most opportune development in the history of the Survey. 
CONSTRUCTION FUND: 
We appeal for $25,000 in the following sums to carry forward the 12 months demon- 
stration outlined on this page and in this report. We appeal for 
10 contributions of $1,000 each 50 contributions of $100 each 
10 ee ee 500 ee 100 ee ce 50 “ 
ENDOWMENT FUND: 
Survey Assocratss, INc., is in position to administer a short-term endowment fund, to 
be applied during this period of growth to our general work, or to certain well-defined 
lines of activity which would amply justify philanthropic investment. 


(For audited financial statement, 1917-18, see page XII, for summary of year’s work, page II) 


Checks should be drawn to Cuartes D. Norton, Treasurer, Survey Assocrares, Inc., 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City. 
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